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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


Y EITHER from Tripoli nor from China has any news of 
real importance been received during the week. In the 
case of Tripoli we presume that this means that the Italians 
are preparing for some important action and are anxious that 
no hint shall reach the Arabs through foreign telegrams, A 
message, however, in the earlier part of the week stated that 
the Turkish attacking force had retired a distance of some five 
or six miles and that a good many guns had been abandoned. 
We trust that the Italian action, whatever it is, will not take 
the form of an attempt to send Jarge columns into the desert 
in pursuit of the Turks and Arabs. Italy’s policy is to hold 
the coast and forbid all trade with the interior till the Arabs, 
as they will in the end, come and ask that the trade routes to 
the sea may be reopened. Then Italy can make terms with 
her new subjects, and if she is wise they will be generous 
terms. Friday’s telegrams from China state that the Imperial 
forces at Nanking are in difficulties and that it is expected 
that the city will soon fall into the hands of the rebels. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with our relations with 
Germany in anticipation of the debate which is to take place 
on Monday. We have not the slightest doubt that Sir 
Edward Grey will be able to show triumphantly that our 
foreign policy under his guidance has shown no aggressive 
or hostile spirit towards Germany. His desire from the 
moment he took office was, and still is, to be on good terms 
with Germany. His only proviso has been that good terms 
with Germany shall not be interpreted to mean abandoning 
our entente with France and allowing France to be sacrificed 
in order that our Radicals here may have the pleasure of 
saying that we know how to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter and are willing to make sacrifices for the sacred cause 
of peace—are willing to let somebody else be sacrificed with 
the hope of buying off German enmity from ourselves. Apart 
from its intrinsic cowardice and cynicism, that would be a 
most dangerous policy and one certain to end in our ruin. 
Translated into action it means that the Powers which stand 
in the way of that hegemony of Germany which is the dream 
of her governing spirits would be taken in detail. France 
would come first and our turn would be next. Therefore on 
the simple ground of self-preservation, quite apart from any 
ties of honour, we cannot and dare not let France be sacri- 
ficed. We are not to be bullied into abandoning France either 








physically through the threat of arms or morally through 
taunts that we are the enemies of peace. 


We shall be told, of course, that nobody threatens France, 
and that in fact we have so managed things that Germany is 
much more friendly to France than she is to us. Those who 
say that and think that are merely yielding to diplomatic 
bluff and finesse. France was in great peril in the summer, 
and only our steadfastness prevented an attack being made 
upon her. Those who still cling to the idea that there is some 
delusion in all this should consider the action of the Russian 
Government, which is just now intensely pacific for many 
reasons, external and internal. It affords complete proof of 
what we say. It is well known to all who were behind the 
scenes during the late crisis that the Russians, though they 
greatly dreaded the prospect of war, made it perfectly clear 
that they should stand by France. They knew that France 
was threatened, and that it was a question of either support- 
ing her now or letting her be overwhelmed, with a certainty 
that if Germany were successful Russia’s turn would be either 
next or next but one. 


We may note that by one of those sudden turns which are 
so bewildering in German affairs the officially inspired Press 
of Germany—and almost the whole Press is officially inspired 
in regard to foreign matters—is now clamouring for better 
relations with England and fiercely demanding a clean slate 
and afresh start under which Germany and England are to 
become almost partners. To these demands the answer is 
plain. “Certainly we will be as friendly as you like provided 
that friendship with you is not to involve hostility to France 
or Russia—is not, that is, to be purchased by the sacrifice of 
our friends.” If the governing people in Germany meant 
business and honest business there would not be all this 
swaggering and braggadocio—these menacing rattles of the 
sabre to establish peace and goodwill. 

“He who in quest of silence silence hoots 
Is apt to cause the hubbub he imputes.” 
Those who say, “Be my brother or I will slay you, or if 1 
cannot reach you then that friend of yours whom you have 
made so stubborn by your encouragement,” are not the true 
friends of peace. 


Lest the element of farce should seem to be wanting in 
the recent discussions about Germany, we may note that at 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Bath on Thursday Sir John Brunner, the 
President, passed a vote of warm and grateful thanks to the 
German Emperor. “I tender my warm and grateful thanks 
to his Majesty,” said Sir John Brunner. “ Will you join 
with me? Will you declare your opinion?” The delegates, 
we are told, “responded in Parliamentary fashion with a 
chorus of ‘ Ayes.’” The German Emperor, who knows all the 
nuances of our language, when he is first told of this astonish- 
ing scene may be tempted to revive the Early Victorian 
expletive, “Go to Bath!” 


The Times of Tuesday published an extremely interesting 
account of a conversation which its Peking correspondent had 
with Yuan Shih-kai. Yuan Shih-kai, while admitting the 
enormous difficulties of the situation, clung to his plan of 
retaining the Manchu dynasty as a constitutional monarchy. 
He said that there were already signs of dissension among the 
revolutionaries, and that if a rampant democracy were intro- 
duced China would probably disintegrate. The correspondent 
pointed out that there was no offer of compromise from the 
revolutionaries, who announced themselves as absolutely com- 
mitted to the removal of the Manchu dynasty, and suggested 
that a mistrusted Imperial House could not very well be a 
unifying force. Yuan Shih-kai, however, held to his opinion 
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adding that in his belief seven-tenths of the population were 
favourable to the old régime, and that if the dynasty were 
overthrown there would soon be a counter-revolution by 
Royalists. Yuan Shib-kai said that he was considering a pro- 
posal which had some support from reasonable persons that 
the Court should retire voluntarily to the royal country house 
at Jehol and that a national convention, including representa- 
tives from the so-called independent provinces, should be 
summoned to decide whether the Monarchy be retained or a 
Federal Republic be established. 


On Tuesday the confidential speech made by Herr von 
Kiderlen-Waechter on Friday week before the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag was officially published in Berlin. 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter said that an announcement 
(July Ist) as to the dispatch of the ‘Panther’ to Agadir was 
in the hands of the British Government before the arrival of 
the ship. The reason for sending the ‘Panther’ was that 
German subjects were menaced by natives, and though there 
was no thought of complaining to France about her expedition 
to Fez it seemed doubtful whether the status quo of 1906 could 
be restored by France. Germany had no designs on Moroccan 
territory. It was not till July 2lst that the British Foreign 
Office made any communication to Germany on the subject. 
Then Sir Edward Grey asked for an interview with the German 
Ambassador in London. Sir Edward Grey said that no one 
knew what Germany wanted at Agadir,and that he was at a loss 
to know how to answer questions in Parliament. As France 
could not accept the German demands the failure of the 
negotiations might bring into prominence a further question 
as between Great Britain and Germany. Great Britain must 
take up a definite position if the ‘Panther’ remained at 
Agadir, and he had asked for the interview solely to prevent 
such an acute situation being reached. The German Ambas- 
sador said that if any British interests were threatened Sir 
Edward Grey ought to name them. 








The Ambassador’s dispatch reporting this interview was 
received in Berlin on July 22nd. An answer was immediately 
sent from Berlin, in which the Ambassador was instructed to 
express regret that Sir Edward Grey had insinuated that 
Germany had thoughts of establishing a naval port at 
Agadir. That was an “hallucination.” Although Germany 
had no designs on Moroccan territory she must re- 
quire, in the event of France's failure to compensate 
Germany elsewhere, that France sbould respect the 
Algeciras Act. Germany expected that all the Powers, 
especially Great Britain, would join her in this demand. 
Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter declared, therefore, that the 
British statement that Germany had not replied to an inquiry 
for fourteen days was inaccurate. On the same day that Sir 
Edward Grey had his first interview with the German Ambas- 
sador Mr. Lloyd George delivered his speech. The result of 
this was that the German Government could not consent to 
Sir Edward Grey informing the House of Commons that 
Germany had no designs on Moroccan territory, as it might 
look as though this assurance was extracted by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech. On July 24th, when the German Ambas- 
sador again saw Sir Edward Grey, he remarked that if the 
British Government desired to complicate and confuse the 
situation it could have chosen no better method than Mr. 

loyd George’s speech. Threats, said the Ambassador, would 
only stimulate Germany to hold fast to her right to get the 
status quo ante re-established in Morocco if the negotiations 
with France failed. Finally Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
said that Great Britain had ministered to an excited state of 
public feeling in France, being all the time unaware of what 
Germany was offering to France. 

That is the German case. When that of Sir Edward Grey 
has been heard we venture to say that no impartial man will 
be able to assert that our Government (1) acted unfairly or 
aggressively towards Germany ; (2) egged on France to with- 
stand just and reasonable demands from her neighbour; (3) 
endangered the peace of Europe in the selfish interests of 
Britain. The Cabinet took throughout the course best calcu- 
lated to prevent war. 





Monday and Tuesday were the last two days allotted for 
the Committee stage of the Insurance Bill in the House of 
Commons. The principal amendment discussed on Tuesday 








was one moved by Mr. Hamersley for the exc} 
Bill of domestic servants. Mr. Lloyd spoke against 
it with much indignation. He criticised with the greatest 
heat the newspaper agitation upon the question and ridiculed 
the idea that servants would consent to exclusien when 
realized what was to be done for them. After Mr. A. 
Chamberlain had declared that he could not supportthe amare 
ment, a division was taken and the am 

241 votes to 5. _—— 


The debate upon the Railway Commission 
opened in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
Ramsay MacDonald, who moved a resolution censuring the 
directors of the companies for refusing to meet the men’s 
representatives to discuss the report and asking the Govern. 
ment to bring both sides into conference witheut delay, Mr 
MacDonald, in the course of his speech, admitted that thers 
had been “a sort of understanding that when the Report was 
issued it should be a basis for a complete settlement,” but 
argued that if the report was to be given a fair chance a dis. 
cussion of it between the two parties was essential. After the 
case for the directors had been put very mederately by Mr, 
Cave, Mr. Asquith announced the Government's position. 
They could not agree to any censure upon the cenduct of the 
directors, who, on the contrary, had shown a patwietic spirit at 
the time of the settlement in August. Mr. Asqafth proceeded 
to say that it would be monstrous te suggest that negotiations 
should be resumed unless it was clearly understeod that the 
findings of the Report were accepted on beth sides; but, 
“now that the men have taken the Report as being in. prin- 
ciple and in substance the basis for regulating future relations 
between them and their employers, the directers might’be well 
advised, under the chairmanship of the Beard of Trade, to 
come into conference with the men as to the best way of 
carrying out the recommendations of the Commission.” 


usien from the 





was 
by Mr, 


Mr. Bonar Law, who was not unnaturally taken hy surprise 
by Mr. Asquith’s announcement, emphasized the difficulty of 
being certain as to the men’s acceptance of the Report, and 
criticised the Government’s proposed actien with some severity. 
Subsequently Sir Alfred Cripps proposed an amended form 
of the resolution which, besides omitting all censure of the 
directors, began with a statement that the Repert was agreed 
to by both parties. The following alternative amendment was 
then moved by Mr. Lloyd George :-— 

“That in the opinion of this House a meeting shouldtake place 

between representatives of the parties on whose behalf the 
railway agreement of August 1911 was signed, to discuss the 
best mode of giving effect to the Report of the Regal Commission, 
and that this House asks the Government to use #ts goed offices to 
bring both sides into conference without delay.” 
A long discussion of these amendments follewed. Mr. Bonar 
Law at first refused to accept Mr. Lloyd Geerge’s, on the 
ground that it did not state explicitly that the Report was 
accepted by both sides; the Government, on the centrary, would 
not support the phrase stating this in the amenément of Sir 
Alfred Cripps, on the ground that it weuld limit the conference 
to questions of detail; while the Labour Party disagreed with 
both amendments. Eventually, however, after the defeat of 
Sir Alfred Cripps’s, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton signified that at 
least some members of the Oppesition would accept Mr. 
Lloyd George’s amendment. A division was therefore taken 
and the amendment was carried by 167 votes to 108. The 
resolution as amended was then agreed to witheut a division. 


The by-election in South Somerset, which took place on 
Tuesday, has resulted, we are delighted to see, in the return 
of Mr. Aubrey Herbert by a majority of 148. Sir Edward 
Strachey’s majority in December, 1910, was 467. What makes 
the result specially significant is the fact that ever since its 
creation the division has been a safe Liberal seat. All the 
political commentators agree that the election was fought 
and decided on the Imsurance Bill, and that in South 
Somerset the Bill was, as it wese, referred to the electors and 
they condemned it, as we believe they condemned it at Oldbam, 
and as we feel sure they would condemn it elsewbere if only 
opportunity were allowed them. Mr, Aubrey Herbert will be 
a real acquisition to the House of Commons. As we go to 
press we learn that the Unionist Party will be further 
reinforced by the return of Lord Rebert Cecil for Hitchin. 
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The Times of Wednesday states in its “ Political Notes” 


ility is being discussed among Opposition peers of 
to the National Insurance Bill a Referendum clause 
hen it comes before their House. It is thought by some that if 
tho Government could be induced to consent to a clause pro- 
vidin that the Bill should not be put into operation until a 
be oS ote Referendum upon it had been obtained from the elec- 
ais a clearer light would be thrown upon the situation.” 
This, of course, alludes to the suggestion made in last week's 
s ctator, a suggestion which has been very much strengthened 
by the result of the South Somerset election. Some of its con- 
sequences are pointed out at the conclusion of our article on 


the Insurance Bill. 


that 
“ the desirab 
introducing in 


A deputation of Nonconformist M.P.s, dissatisfied with the 
Premier’s pledge to deal with education only in the lifetime 
of the present Parliament, waited on the President of the 
Board of Education on Tuesday. They urged on him the 
need of bringing in a Bill next Session so as to secure its 
passing into law before the next General Election, and they 
received the only answer that Mr. Pease—fourth of the 
transient and embarrassed phantoms who have held the post 
since 1906—could give them: No, and butter. There is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the naiveté of these Nonconformist 
politicians in expecting a settlement of this question on their 
lines from an Administration which depends for its existence 
on the support of Irish Nationalists—Roman Catholics 
almost toa man—and of Labour members, who are perfectly 
indifferent to the Nonconformist demands. The Government 
will not touch education in the present Parliament, 





Nothing, as a rule, is more useless than inter-journalistic 
polemics. We must, however, protest against the unworthy 
sneers of the Saturday Review at the new leader of the 
Unionist Party. It was quite right to oppose his leadership 
or to treat it with frigid equanimity if it disbelieved in his 
capacity. The taste of such a passage as the following is, 
however, execrable :— 

“ His defect is that he is not rooted in the Conservative tradi- 

tion, does not touch the Tory imagination. He is not of the land, 
not of the grand old ruling class; not a Churchman. One cannot 
connect him with the public school system, the University system, 
the Services. Is this why the Government party cheered him so 
warmly ?” 
The first part of the extract is snobbishness of the very worst 
and most foolish kind, and may well make any man of good 
family, or any public school or university man, blush for this 
ill-conditioned attempt to exalt a narrow social privilege. 


We are perfectly sure that Mr. Bonar Law will care nothing 
for this unworthy detraction, but we can assure the Saturday 
Review that there are plenty of men who belong to the bodies 
they have named who have read the paragraph with some- 
thing like physical nausea. We have always thought that the 
greatest claim of the country gentleman and the man of good 
family, with a public school or a university or Army and Navy 
training, was good manners, and that he would do anything 
rather than throw the want of these things in another man’s 
face. The Saturday Review aggravates its offence by the 
monstrous suggestion that the Liberals cheered Mr. Bonar Law 
because he was an unworthy leader, when, of course, they only 
cheered him to show good sportsmanship. As a matter of 
fact the Liberals well know Mr. Bonar Law to be a formidable 
leader. One of their chiefs indeed is said to have remarked, 
“The fools have blundered upon the most formidable leader 
they could possibly have chosen.” 


Lord Burghclere, who was President of the Board of Agri- 
culture in the Liberal Administration of 1892-5, has completely 
associated himself with Mr. Bonar Law’s condemnation of the 
Government proposal to set up a separate Board for Scotland 
to administer the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act. His 
own experience convinced him that uniformity of action has 
been a main factor in eradicating the major cattle diseases 
in Great Britain. Scotland, he observes, is not an island, and 
the fact that the only division between the two countries 
is a long land frontier “renders dual control a considerable 
danger should a difference of opinion occur between the two 
Departments.” Such differences are almost certain to occur, 
and the delay which they would cause before an agreement 
was arrived at might be most disastrous toagriculture. Lord 
Burghe!ere concludes by declaring the arguments against dual 





control to be overwhelming, and appeals to the Government 
when the Bill reaches the Lords to delete a provision directly 
threatening the more prosperous portion of a not too prosperous 
country. If Lord Burghclere had called it an insane pander- 
ing to Particularism we should not have complained. 


Yesterday week the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Fletcher Moulton and Farwell declared Form IV. and 
Form VIII. invalid, faulty, and unauthorized. The judg- 
ment makes it clear that the Inland Revenue Commissioners 
acted ultra vires. We note that some supporters of the 
Government have taken occasion, while ridiculing the sug- 
gestion that the decision is in any sense a blow to Mr. Lloyd 
George or the Government, to rebuke the Inland Revenue 
officials for encroaching on the liberties of the subject. This 
no doubt is technically true; but if there is one thing that is 
certain in this matter, it is that Departmental aggression is 
the inevitable corollary of the incompetence of the Depart- 
mental chief. When things go right he is a heaven-born 
statesman; when they go wrong, “Please, Sir, it wasn’t me.” 


On Monday in the House of Lords Lord Haldane made a 
statement on the Territorial Force. He was informed by 
the General Staff that the force was sufficient to provide for 
coast defence and for defence against raids, as well as to 
maintain a central army capable of reinforcing the local troops 
and of dealing with an invading army 70,000 strong. But it 
was now considered by the Admiralty that no invading force 
of anything like the strength of 70,000 could be landed. 
After an expeditionary force had been sent abroad there would 
still be 400,000 troops at home. Lord Midleton said that the 
fact remained that the Government had asked for 315,000 
men for the Territorials and had got only 260,000. 








We must add that Lord Haldane did an injustice, in our 
opinion, to the National Service League when he represented 
it as discouraging young men from joining the Territorials. 
A considerable proportion of the Territorials are adherents 
of the National Service League. The League sincerely wants 
the Territorial Force to be as efficient as possible, and it works 
for compulsory military training only as an ultimate solution 
which would be more satisfactory than the best conceivable 
Force under the present system ever could be. In short, 
what the National Service League demands is that service in 
the Territorial Force should in future be universal. They 
desire, however, that, as in Switzerland, the lad should before 
being placed in the Territorial Army undergo a short period 
(four months) of recruit training—that training to be given 
while he lives at home. No so-called “herding in barracks” 
is proposed. No public body has ever been so grossly 
and so systematically misrepresented as the National Service 
League. 





We note with regret, though without surprise, that the 
Irish Council of Agriculture, by 47 votes to 33, has refused 
to support the application of Sir Horace Plunkett's Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society for a grant in aid from the 
Development Fund. The work that Sir Horace Plunkett has 
done for Ireland in the last twenty years needs no eulogy 
from us. The present economic prosperity of the country, 
which even Nationalist politicians admit, owes more to him 
than to any man living. But the very success of his efforts 
in concentrating all parties and creeds on the work of 
industrial development has exposed him to the unrelenting 
hostility of the Irish Parliamentary party and of Mr. T. W. 
Russell, who succeeded him as Vice-President of the Irish 
Department of Agriculture. The story of Sir Horace Plun- 
kett’s removal from that post is perhaps the blackest page in 
the record of the present Administration, and its sequel 
shows that Mr. Russell's animosity is still unappeased. Not 
content with severing the partnership between his department 
and the 1.A.0.S. and cutting off the annual grant on the 
grotesque charge of political partisanship, he has now crowned 
his disservice to Ireland by inducing the Irish Council of 
Agriculture, of which he is ex oficto chairman, to refuse 
an application for a subsidy which has been made, with 
the approval of the Board of Agriculture, to the English 
and Scottish Societies, offshoots of Sir Horace Plunkett's 
Association. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 21st. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 783—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~o—— 


THE COMING DEBATE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A® amazing amount of nonsense has been talked 

about foreign affairs during the past fortnight. 
Indeed, a record in fatuity may said to have been 
reached. That seems a strong statement, but we make it 
deliberately and after the painful process of trying to find 
some scintilla of sense in the criticisms heaped upon the 
action of the Government during the crisis of the summer 
and early autumn. Unless we are very greatly mistaken 
Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues will emerge triumphant 
from the attacks of their confused and muddle-headed 
critics. Sir Edward Grey will be able to tell a perfectly 
plain tale, and that plain tale will put them down. In 
spite of the support which for the moment they believe 
they have found in the statements cf the German 
Chancellor and of the German Foreign Minister, the case 
of the assailants of the Cabinet will dissolve into thin air. 
In these statements the old, old fable of the wolf and the 
lamb is once again set forth for all men to see. Germany 
is the injured innocent and France the wicked, provocative 
lamb who would stir up the water in the brook, and whose 
defence that whatever she had done was done below and 
not above stream is at once scouted by the wolf as a 
damning proof of her aggressive and hostile intentions. 
We are not in Sir Edward Grey’s secrets and therefore do 
not know in the least what is the line he will take in his 
speech. But though we cannot anticipate his defence— 
strange as it may seem he has actually been put upon the 
defensive by a section of his own party—we shall have 
no difficulty in laying before our readers certain plain facts 
and considerations which will, we venture to say, destroy 
the case of the Government's critics quite as effectually as 
any quotation from hitherto unpublished documents which 
Sir Edward Grey may care to make. All that is wanted 
to prick the bubble is to think the matter out and to draw 
certain very obvious conclusions from very obvious facts. 

The main, the essential point in the diplomatic history 
of the last four months is that we have stood by France 
and have given her our complete support. That is the 
dominant fact. First, let our readers ask why we did this. 
Not because we wanted to injure Germany or the Triple 
Alliance per se; not because we were bound by any entan- 
gling alliance with France which forced us to go to her aid, 
whether she was right or wrong, or whether or not British 
interests were imperilled ; not because we thought we could 
gain any selfish interests through a European quarrel ; not 
even because we were pledged in honour, though that, 
we admit, would have been an imperative consideration ; 
not because we were forced to keep our word, even to our 
own hurt. We supported France throughout and sup- 
ported her in the most persistent and emphatic manner out 
of sheer necessity. No other course consistent with national 
safety was open to us. To have taken any other action 
would have been to have overthrown those simple prin- 
ciples by which all sane men govern their conduct in 
private life, principles quite as applicable to the conduct 
of nations if the nations are to survive in the struggle 
for existence. These principles are crystallized in such 
homely phrases as : “‘ Never let yourself be taken in detail” ; 
“Our turn will come next”; “If you must fight, fight at 
an advantage”; “Get help in a struggle and avoid 
isolation.” 

Last July, with a suddenness which shook all Europe, 
the German Government put strong pressure, though with 
an object not very clearly defined, upon the French Govern- 
ment as to the policy which France was pursuing under 
the various agreements existing in regard to Morocco. No 
one could tell exactly what was the extent of the pressure 
or where it would end. It might s off or it might 
develop into coercion as violent as that placed on Russia 
two years ago in regard to the situation in the Balkans. 
The war-lord “in shining armour,” that is, might be 
determined this time to draw the sword from the scabbard. 
France—it is no good to pretend otherwise—was, in fact, 
under the imminent menace of war. In these circum- 
stances our statesmen had to consider what would be 
their action if Germany, as seemed only too likely, pressed 
France so far that her Government could yield no 
further and war took place. If that had happened, 








LL 
and if France had been obliged to fight Germany a] 
it cannot be doubted that the risk of France being oa 
whelmed and destroyed would have been very great. _ 
many has not only a more powerful and more numerous 
army than France, but in relation to France she now 
possesses the command of the sea—a tremendous asset which 
she did not possess in 1870. But looking at the matter 
in the coldest light, can we afford to let France be 
overwhelmed? Unquestionably we cannot, for if France 
were overwhelmed our position as regards Germany would 
be utterly intolerable. Germany, flushed with victory and 
wielding a power such as even Napoleon never wielded 
would be an impossible neighbour. For example, Germany 
might, as part of the terms of peace, have taken the whole 
French fleet. People here will say we could forbid it. We 
could only forbid it by war. But how utterly foolish we 
should look waging a war, not with the help of France, but 
with our possible ally crushed and dismembered. We 
should, in the supposed case, have postponed action till 
the risk and danger had been multiphed Pe us a hundred- 
fold. In any event the war would have concluded with 
the certainty that our turn would come next, and come 
under circumstances involving the maximum, not the 
minimum, of disadvan Therefore the law of self- 
preservation told the Government that if it came to war we 
must stand by France. 


That being so the next step was clear. It was much wiser 
and safer to let France, Germany, and the whole world know 
the fact than to conceal it. Doubt on the subject might 
easily have provoked the Germans to make war, or, as 
they would say, to get the inevitable war with France over. 
They would argue, in effect: “The English, distracted in 
their home affairs and governed by men of peace, will not 
at the moment go to the assistance of France. If we wait 
another year or two the situation may have entirely 
changed and they may be willing to fight. Let us therefore 
take advantage of circumstances so peculiarly favourable 
tous. It is true that France would hate to go to war 
with us, but if we really intend war there are plenty of 
ways, as Bismarck found, of making it.” Having 
decided on the ground of self-preservation that we 
could not leave France to face Germany alone, the best 
interests of peace were clearly served by our making 
our position perfectly clear, as the Government made it 
in a speech in which Mr. Lloyd George became the mouth- 

iece of his colleagues. The Government stood by France 
im order to preserve the peace of the world, and they 
achieved their end. No doubt now the danger is past 
people are saying that Germany never meant to attack 
France. When they say this there is only one answer to 
them. They are living in a fool’s paradise. The danger 
was imminent, and it was avoided, and only avoided, by 
the firmness of the Foreign Secretary, or, rather, of the 
Cabinet, for we have no wish to appear to filch the credit 
from his colleagues and bestow it only on Sir Edward 
Grey. 

The next point of criticism seems more substantial, but 
is in reality not so. It is sometimes alleged that in stand- 
ing by France we were in effect inciting France to provoke 
Germany to war. If France had been an aggressive Power 
there might be something in this argument. But our 
Government were not acting in the dark. They were 
perfectly cognizant of the spirit of the French people 
and of French diplomacy. ‘They knew well that they 
could trust France not to take aggressive action even 
though they knew that we were behind them. We say, 
then, without fear of contradiction that not only did our 
Government never attempt to urge France to stand out 
on points where she would not otherwise have stood out, 
but that the French never used our promised aid to take 
up an unreasonable or an aggressive attitude towards 
Germany. What we said in effect to France was: “If 
war is forced upon you we shall stand by you ; but the last 
| we want is war, and if by timely concessions you can 
avoid it there will be no Power happier than Britain. We 
are your loyal friends, not diplomatic agents provocateurs.” 
Here is the common-sense of the whole situation, and this 
is how the Government: saved Europe—by following the 
path of self-preservation. 

But even those who have reached this point are not 
always satisfied. Curiously enough, what seems specially 
to stick in their throats is, not that we promised to 
help France, but that we promised to help her by sending 
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at once an expeditionary force of 150,000 men to support 
her army and to prevent the invasion of her territory. 
These critics would not have objected to war by 
sea, but they are immensely horrified by the idea of 
war by land. That appears to them something wicked 
and aggressive. ‘They want war with limited liability. 
Apparently at the back of their minds they have an 
jdea that by contemplating or threatening a naval 
war only we could help France and at the same 
time curry favour with the Germans. The idea 
js Judicrous. The Germans would have been just 
as hostile to us, just as determined to get their 
revenge, if we had only given or promised France 
naval help. The rulers of Germany are not woolly-headed 
theorists or sentimentalists, and do not divide hostility 
jnto water-tight or wind-tight compartments, or under- 
stand half-measures in war. The Cabinet realized, like 
sensible men, that if you are in for war the only sane 
plan is to fight that war as hard as possible and get it over 
as quickly as possible. Confucius is said to have made 
only one remark about war, but that was comprehensive 
and sufficient : “ If I fight I win.” If anything so terrible 
as war is undertaken it is absolutely essential that the 
Power undertaking it should strain every nerve to bring it 
to a conclusive issue—should play to win. If we are at 
war we must fight to win and not conduct those cruel and 
inhuman and also futile operations of which men were fond 
in the eighteenth century when it was often thought good 
policy not to press wars tco strongly. If we had gone to 
war to help France the only safe plan would have been to 
give her every pound or fraction of a pound of moral and 
physical pressure which we could get out of the national 
steam engine. By sending 150,000 troops of better 
physique, better training, and better equipment than any 
troops on the Continent, we could, in spite of the ap- 
parent smallness of the numbers, have materially helped 
france. Therefore no sane man can have a doubt that 
if war had taken place it would have been our duty to 
send that force abroad in the first week of the war and 
to make every preparation possible to double it later. 


The notion of confining our operations to the sea when 
we might have afforded immense help to France on 
land can, indeed, be nothing short of a nightmare 
to those who have any knowledge of what war 
means. One has only to ask this simple question : 
What would have been our feelings, what would have been 
our situation, if ultimately France had been beaten on 
land, but only beaten narrowly, and in such a way that 
our aid would have been sufficient to have turned the 
scale? Sheuld we not have stood before the world 
as guilty of folly unexampled in the history of man- 
kind? Truly we should have deserved the fate in store 
for us. Having land power of a small but very potent 
kind, we were bound to use it, and therefore the 
verdict must be that the Government were abundantly 
right in making, as it is now no secret that they did, 
every preparation for despatching an expeditionary 
force to the Continent. Where that force should have 
been landed is a pomt much debated. We will 
only say one thing in regard to it. If you are 
going to help a friend your first duty is to ask 
him where he would like that aid applied. Had we 
gone to the aid of France we should of course have 
asked France where our extra 15 per cent. would be most 
useful. They would clearly have been sent to the place 
indicated in the French answer. If we knew where that 
place was our readers may be sure that we should not 
state it in public. 

We have yet another consideration to set forth. It is 
this, and it really puts the matter in a nutshell. Our 
fluttered and bewildered pacificists—we do not call them 
pro-German because we have no objection, but rather the 
reverse, to their being pro-German so long as they will 
keep their heads clear and face the facts—must make up 
their 1ainds on this fundamental point. Are they prepared 
to abandon all attempt to maintain the balance of power 
in Europe ? Are they ready, that is, to let Germany obtain 
by statecraft, aided by the threat of physical force, com- 
plete domination over Europe? Are they ready to allow 
her to take the Great Powers of Hurope by the throat 
m turn and reduce them to satellites? If they are, 
that is a clear and coherent policy, and from the point of 
view of those who believe in it nothing more is to be said. 





If, however, they are not prepared to go thus far, and regard 
the notion with as much horror as we do, and obviously as 
does the present Cabinet, then we say that the action of 
the present Government can be justified at every step they 
took. They did not go one inch in the wrong direction : 
they did not go one inch too far in the right direction. 
Instead they followed an absolutely necessary policy and 
were guided by the law of necessity founded on the law of 
self-preservation. This, we are convinced, is the funda- 
mental, the essential defence of the Government, and we 
have no more doubt than that the sun will rise to-morrow 
that if it is placed before the British people and the 
British House of Commons it will be accepted by them, 
with regret no doubt, for the facts disclosed are in a sense 
intensely regrettable, but also with the conviction that in the 
circumstances nothing else was possible, and that at any 
rate the Government may claim that they by their action 
have preserved the peace of Europe, and so the greatest of 
British interests. 

There is left over yet one more plea. “ Why not let 
Germany have her full share of colonial expansion?” By 
all means let Germany have such expansion. Not only 
would we not hinder Germany in expanding, but we would 
do our best to find her ground for colonial settlement. 
By expanding she gives hostages against breaking the 
peace of Europe, and therefore on that plea alone we 
would do everything to meet her. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that by this policy, though it isa right 
one, we shall put down German rivalry or German ant- 
agonism. We tried it when we gave Germany Heligoland ; 
yet ever since that cession of territory the hostility to 
Britain among German politicians and the German 
governing class has increased by leaps and bounds. 
National goodwill is not bought by lumps of sugar, but 
only by a community of interests. That is a fact to 
remember, though, let us say again, it is not a fact that 
should be used to prevent Germany from pursuing her 
wished-for policy of expansion. For ourselves we would 
gladly see Germany in possession of the Belgian Congo 
and the greater part of Portuguese Africa, nor, if she can 
arrange matters with her special friends and allies, the 
Turks, should we object to her carrying out her desire to 
establish a protectorate in Asia Minor. 





A LAST APPEAL. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has good cause to 

be angry with the Press. It has brought into the 

field two classes of opponents whom he had altogether 
left out of his calculations. Mistresses and servants 
seldom trouble themselves much about what goes on in the 
House of Commons. They have other things to do, and if 
their interests are affected by new legislative experiments 
they may usually be trusted not to find it out until a law 
has been some time in operation. But of late years journal- 
istic enterprise has given them a new opportunity. It is 
quite possible that, if political considerations had been 
wholly kept out of the insurance controversy, neither mis- 
tresses nor servants would ever have discovered the use which 
could be made of cheap newspapers. But to find out and 
make the most of the weak points in Ministerial measures is 
the proper business of an Opposition. Its duty to the 
country is not limited to turning the Government out. 
This can only be achieved now and again, but at every 
stage of a Government’s career an Opposition may be 
usefully employed in taking care that it does as little 
mischief as possible. When Mr. Lloyd George describes 
the resistance to his proposals for the insurance of domestic 
servants as “about the meanest agitation that has ever 
distinguished the annals of the Press” he confuses the 
spark with the magazine. If there had been no material 
ready to explode the Daily Mail would have lighted the 
match in vain. The agitation is only mean in the sense that 
mean folk—people of humble positions and small incomes— 
have rushed to take part in it. Great official personages, 
Chancellors of the Exchequer and the like, cannot be ex- 
pected to know what the mean folk in question think about 
their proposals. But they are hardly consulting their own 
interests when they resent having this unsuspected ee 
tion brought home to them. If Mr. Lloyd George had but 
remembered the fable of the mouse and the lion he would 
not have had arrayed against himself a section of the com- 
munity which is not likely to forget the Minister by 
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whose act it has been roused from its customary in- 
difference. 

The amended proposals which were debated on Tuesday 
were defended by their author in a speech which had at 
least the merit of a kind of frankness which was very 
well calculated to help the Opposition out of doors. For 
the most part Mr. Lloyd George has posed as the states- 
man who has come forward to shower blessings upon a 
people eager to enjoy them. Now we have him confessing 
that the blessings in question are wholly unappreciated by 
those to whom they are offered. The thankful populace 
disappears, and in its place we have an ungrateful crowd 
which would reject his offers if ay, Ae knew how to do 
it. If domestic servants are to have an option in the 
matter of insurance, “ there is an end of servant insurance 
in this country ”—at all events until that, let us hope, dis- 
tant period when Englishwomen prefer to be shepherded in 
the latest German fashion. Mr. Lloyd George has no doubt 
persuaded himself that he is the long-suffering bene- 
factor of an ignorant and ungrateful class. It is a 
frame of mind often met with in men whose desire to do 
good is unchastened by any doubt as to their own 
omniscience. Even if we admit that neither servants nor 
mnistresses can possibly know their own interests better than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer it may still be that they 
are very much better judges of what they love and of what 
they hate. In one way, indeed, we can all of us sympathize 
with Mr. Lloyd George. Weare all of us tempted to think 
that we know what our friends ought to like very much 
better than they do themselves. In private life, however, 
sensible people come sooner or later to learn that even if 
their friends are not the best judges of what is good for 
them they are not likely to take advice which runs directly 
counter to their tastes and wishes. Mr. Lloyd George has 
indeed the very great advantage of being able to impose his 
will upon servants and mistresses throughout the country. 
The insurance tax will haveto be paid,and any open resistance 
will in all probability be very soon disposed of by theordinary 
machinery of the law. A Minister who commands the 
support of a majority which is interested in keeping him 
in office as the best security for its own continuance in the 
House of Commons may count upon getting his own way. 
So far, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George may be supposed to 
be beyond the reach of argument. But we hesitate to 
believe that he has not, now and again, some doubts upon 
the wisdom of his own policy in this particular case. He 
precre to draw the insurance money, so far as it is paid 

y the servant, from a class which recognizes the claims of 
relationship more than any other class in the country. 
The fabled economist who weighed the claims of a sick 
mother against those of his account at the Post Office 
savings bank and deciced in favour of the latter was a 
man. Had the same choice been offered to a woman 
she would almost certainly have given the opposite 
answer. Everyone who has ever had occasion to ascertain 
the resources of women servants knows how constant a 
place in their accounts is allotted to gifts to relatives who 
are old or infirm, or sick, or simply poorer than themselves. 
Some severely self-regarding moralist may hold that to 
rescue some fraction of their wages from this reprehensible 
putting of others before themselves will be doing them a 
service, but we do not credit Mr. Lloyd George with any 
desire to play such a part. It will be a bad day for any 
class—most of all perhaps for the poorest—when it is 
taught to subordinate the claims of blood and kinship to 
its own self-interest. Yet the Insurance Bill points 
directly to this result. It gives the sanction of a com- 
pulsory Act of Parliament to the duty of providing for 
yourself, and thus makes it only possible to help others by 
still further self-denial. Is this a region in which a 
Minister can prudently claim to know other people’s affairs 
better than they know them themselves ? 


We will put the question before Mr. Lloyd George in 
another aspect. The Bill is calculated to injure the good 
relations hitherto existing between mistresses and servants. 
It will do this in more than one way. It is certain that the 
servants will not like to have 3d. a week deducted from their 
wages when, as in the case of those who are not sent away 
when they fall ill, no part of the 7s. 6d. falls to their share. 
Consequently, if the mistress stops the weekly 3d.out of their 
wages she may find it difficult to keep good servants. They 
know their own value,and they may be trusted in themajority 
of cases to stipulate that the insurance money shall be paid 


a: 
for them. She may, of course, take the burden upon her. 
self and pay the whole sixpence, but then the contributo 
element will practically have disappeared, since one-third 
of the premiums will be paid by the State and two-thirds 
bythe employer. This it may said will be all to the 
advantage of the servant. She will get the benefits ang 
her mistress will pay the tax. But the benefits can only 
come to her on condition of her leaving her mistresg’s 
house as soon as she falls ill. Here comes in another of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s miscalculations. He has himself pre- 
sented us with a very pertinent quotation from the Majority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission. “In the main 
domestic indoor servants are single women whe have never 
possessed a home of their own, and who, when no longer 
able to maintain themselves, are obliged to seek indoor 
relief.” But this is an under-statement of the facts from 
the point of view of the Insurance Bill. Mr. Lloyd George 
assumes that servants who are turned away on the appear- 
ance of sickness will be welcomed to their homes in con. 
sideration of the weekly 7s. 6d. they will bring with them, 
This is simply an illusion. The homes of the poor do not, 
as a rule, possess either the accommedation or the nursing 
appliances which the treatment of sickness demands. The 
servant who is sent home on the score of illness will be 
promptly transferred to the first hospital for which her 
relations can get an order, or, failing this, to the work- 
house infirmary. One or other of these institutions 
will in most cases appropriate the 13s. a year, and the ser- 
vant’s position will be precisely the same as though no 
Insurance Bill had been passed. This is but a doubtful 
benefit when we remember that the whole relation between 
mistress and maid has been thrown into confusion in order 
to obtain it. Let us imagine one more possible result. It 
is doubtful whether the penal clauses of the Bill will not 
fall on the master rather than on the mistress, in which 
case it is he who will have to deduct the 3d. from the 
wages, and, when this is resisted, to decide whether to give 
the servant warning and negotiate her replacement by a 
successor of less determined character. But if the 
master has to take over the mistress’s work in one par- 
ticular she will be apt to insist upon handing the whole 
of it over to him. In this way the Bill premises to 
disturb the relations between husband and wife as 
well as between master and servant. These annoymg 
changes and the additional expense they involve will 
naturally be met in some degree by a reduction in the 
number of servants kept, and in this way the class will 
have another reason for regarding Mr. Lloyd George as 
its enemy. We have not space to deal here with the option 
it is now proposed to give the servant. It is enough to 
say here that it removes none of the friction attendant on 
the compulsory deduction from wages, and that as it can 
only be exercised through Societies still to be formed its 
value is at best problematical. 


We believe that if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could be induced to give fair weight to all these considera- 
tions he would see reason for postponing a Bill in reference 
to which he has already been compelled to break all the pro- 
mises made at its introduction. He can no longer per- 
suade himself that it is a measure with which the electors 
have fallen in love at first sight. On the contrary, it 1s 
one which demands complete reconstruction as the first 
condition of successful working. Mr. Lloyd George may 
plead that this is precisely the treatment he has himself 
applied to it. But a re-formation effected under the 
enemy’s fire is seldom a prelude to victery, and further 
persistence may only bring the Bill down from the Lords 
in a form which will make its postponement a matter of 
necessity, not of choice. 


If the Lords return the Bill with a Referendum Clause 
added the Government will be placed in a most awkward 
predicament. If they agree, they have admitted the 
principle of the Referendum—a principle which they are 
sworn to resist. But if they treat the addition of the Refer- 
endum Clause as rejection and elect to let the Bill come 
under the Parliament Act their plight is even worse. In 
order that the Bill shall be passed over the heads of the 
Lords it must not be‘ altered. But Mr. Lloyd George 
knows even better than we do that he will be utterly unable 
to resist the pleas for concessions which will be made to him 
during the two years during which the Bill is before the 
country. Yet if he makes any alteration the Bill is 





automatically taken out of the operation of the Parliament 
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ceases to be able to pass it ae the heads of 

_ Our prize compromiser, unable to compromise 
> —_ how sor the sere suggests a picture fit 
for the laughter of ein mg Mr. Lloyd George is in a 
very tight place. We wonder what are now the remarks of 
those of his colleagues—for we do not doubt there were 
cuch—who had grave misgivings as to the wisdom of 
bringing in the Insurance Bill in a Session of crises, and 
thought it madness to try to force it through the Commons 
in an autumn Session. Mr. Lloyd George's only chance of 
escape rests in his opponents playing their cards so badly 
that they will be unable to take advantage of his blunders. 


Act, and he 





A SECULARIZED STATE. 


F the Establishment of the National Church is to be 
I successfully defended, as we believe it can be defended, 
whether from attacks from inside like those of the Bishop 
of Oxford or from those outside such as that of the Welsh 
Nonconformists, it must be on broad, on national, and not 
on sectarian lines. To defend the Church as a sect in 
possession of a certain amount of property which it would 
be thieving to take from her, and in effect to say that she 
has a right to do what she will with her own, would be a 
capital error, and must fail in its effect. To think other- 
wise is to misunderstand the spirit of the English people. 
We believe that at heart the vast majority of them are 
against the policy of Disestablishment, and that the words 
which Burke used nearly a hundred and twenty years ago 
are as true now as they werethen. We have often quoted 
those words, but we will quote them ence more: 

“The majority of the people of England, far frem thinking a 
religious national establishment unlawful, hardly think it lawful 
to be without one. In France you are wholly mistaken if you do 
not believe us above all things attached to it, and beyond all other 
nations ; and when this people has acted unwisely and unjustifiably 
in its favour (as in some imstances they have done, most certainly) 
in their very errors you will at least discover their zeal.” 

Burke had often an almost inspired power of political 
diagnosis. What was behind his thought may be ex- 
pressed in the language of to-day in the following terms: 
The people of England do not believe in and do not want | 
a secularized State any more than they want secularized | 
education. Though a large portion of them have been led by 
a series of accidents into assuming an opposite attitude, we 
do not believe that the mass of lay Nonconformists desire 
to secularize the State, to take up the position that | 
religion and things spiritual are matters in which the | 
State should have no interest, and that its business is to | 
concern itself solely with the material things of national | 
existence, with drains and roads, guns and drums, sheep 
and oxen, ships and cargoes. In a word the notion of a | 
secularized nation is one from which they in reality shrink | 
in horror, even though they may have upon their lips | 
arguments that lead directly towards it. On the other | 
hand, many strong supporters of the Establishment | 
in the last resort are fighting its battles because | 
they are determined not to yield to the seculariza- 
tion of the State. Here is the bottom rock of defence. 
Once get that principle accepted and once obtain the 
admission that secularization is not good for the State, 
and there is not much difficulty in leading unprejudiced 
minds to realize that if we are to recognize that it is part 
of the duty of the State not to cut itself adrift from the 
spiritual and religious side of life, the historic Church of 
England, which has never yet been lowered to the position 
of asect, though men in their blindness, both inside and out- 
side, have tried, and are still trying, to produce that result, is 
the Church best fitted to represent the spiritual side of the 
English people. Whatever her opponents may say and 
however much men of narrow views inside the Church may 
argue, the true Church of England—that is, the Church as 
established by law at the Reformation and as she has been 
maintained by the law of the land—is a comprehensive 
Church, and so capable of being the National Church. 
No man or woman can be driven from or deprived of the 
ministrations of the Church who honestly desires to 
remain in it and to receive such ministrations. Here is 
the mark of a National Church. The law of the land 
pretects the people on the land in their rights in the 
Church. Therefore that Church is fitted as is none other to 
represent the State on its spiritual side. To put the matter 
im another way: if an impartial outsider from some non- 
Christian community were asked to select one religious body 








in this country to represent the spiritual side of the nation, 
can we doubt that, after an examination of the facts, he 
would choose the Church of England as best fitted by the 
laws that govern her, by her history, and by ber traditions 
to undertake the duties of representation ? Many Noncon- 
formists, no doubt, would plead that she would do the 
work badly, or, again, that the work ought not to be done 
at all; but these arguments are beside the mark. What 
we contend for the moment is that, granted the work had te 
be done and granted that it must be committed to an exist- 
ing religious communion, it could appropriately be givem 
to none other than the Church of England. It is indeed 
from this very comprehensiveness and peculiar ability te 
include all Christians who desire to be included, and from 
the capacity of the Legislature and the law to maintain the 
national character of the Church, that certain worthy and 
conscientious, though as we believe utterly mistaken, men 
inside the Church have become so anxious for Disestablish- 
ment. Those exclusive Churchmen who, like Bishop Gore, 
desire Disestablishment desire it in the last resort because 
they want an episcopal and non-comprehensive communion, 
and not a National Church. What renders the Church 
national in the true sense makes them regard it as spiritually 
fettered, and therefore spiritually undone. The desire of the 
extremists and the High Church party for what they call 
freedom from State control is the best possible proof of the 
national character of the Church. We do not, however, 
desire to say more on this point just now. Our main 
object is to show that the defenders of the Church should 
appeal to the wide sentiment which exists in England 
against a secularized State, and should point out how that 
partial disestablishment of the Church which will be pro- 
posed to Parliament next February is the first step im 
secularization. 


Another ground—and one closely allied to that we have 
just described on which the Establishment can and ought 
to be defended—is one which we are sure appeals very 
strongly to a great many Nonconformists. Put in the 
simplest form it runs as follows: The age is a material 
one, and the anti-spiritual forces at work are strong 
and numerous. In view of this fact can it be wise, 
can it make for national righteousness, to cripple any com- 
munity or institution which is engaged in spiritual work 
and in combating those anti-spiritual forces and influences 
of which we have speken ? Even those who have persuaded 
themselves that justice and sound policy require that the 
Church of England and Wales should be pulled down from 
her present place and humbled and punished, not for 
present acts, but for omissions and misdeeds of the past, 
cannot but feel, if they will face the facts, that Dis- 
establishment in Wales will weaken the influences which 
at heart they desire strengthened, and strengthen influences 
which at heart they desire to see weakened. Not only will 
the tremendous blow administered to the National Church 
in Wales by itself weaken all spiritual effort in the Prinei- 
pality, but still more will it be weakened through the bitter 
controversy which is now beginning, and which, if the 
disestablishers are successful, must in the sequel grow 
more and more exasperated. No doubt many Noncon- 
formists would meet this argument by saying that they 
are sorry for such a result, but that risks must be run and 
a certain amount of injury accepted in order to free Wales 
from the principle of Establishment—a principle which 
they, the Nonconformists, distrust and believe fraught not 
with spiritual blessings but with spiritual dangers. They 
would tell us, in fact, that they are not proposing to 
disestablish the Church in the interests of Non- 
conformity, but in the best interests of Churchmen. 
Their aim is to set the Church free to find the 
higher spiritual life. We would ask those who 
entertain this view whether they feel quite so sure 
of their ground as they appear to feel. Have they for- 
gotten that the Churches that have been determined to 
save men’s souls in their despite have been persecuting the 
Churches, and so have violated the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? Would it not be a sounder and nobler and more 
self-sacrificing attitude for those who believe in the volun- 
tary principle to say that, though they believe in it firmly 
and are sure that in the end it must be accepted by all true 
Christians, they are not going to attempt to impose it by 
force upon others? Let them ask themselves: ‘‘ Have we 
a moral right to take advantage of the fact that owing 
to a particular set of Parliamentary conditions, and by a 
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combination with Roman Catholics and secularists, and 
again, by taking advantage of the voters’ dislike of the fiscal 
views of one of the great parties in the State, we are able 
for the moment to hold the Church in Wales at our 
mercy ? We can no doubt demand the pound of flesh, 
but ought we toask for it?” The Nonconformist can safely 
say for himself that the voluntary principle is so dear to 
him that he could not take advantage of Anglican compre- 
hensiveness even if it were as wide in practice as it is in 
theory. But between this view and the determination to 
use the voluntary principle as a scourge with which to beat 
those who do not Salles in it there is surely a vast gulf 
and one in regard to which it concerns Nonconformists to 
think wisely and well. This forcing people to be good in 
spite of themselves and of bringing them to what Noncon- 
formists think a better state of mind, not through conver- 
sion, but through coercion, is, we cannot help feeling, a 
strange attitude for men who claim to be in a special degree 
followers of the Gospel teaching. Our Lord tried to turn 
the Pharisee and the Scribe into the right way, but where 
is there the slightest indication in the Bible that 
he would have invoked the power of Herod or of the 
Romans to impose on the rulers of the Hebrew Church a 
better understanding of the laws of the Kingdom of 
Heaven? He levied warneither political nor military to gain 
adherents to His cause. But in writing as we have written 
of the Nonconformists we are ourselves perhaps losing 
touch with the way in which the Establishment should be 
defended. We do not want it defended by any counter- 
attack upon the Nonconformists, but, as we have said, on 
two plain grounds. First, it would be a crime against the 
welfare of the nation to secularize the State. ext, and 
that in a materialistic age, those who weaken spiritual 
— already too weak must bear a terrible responsi- 
ility. 

We have been obliged to speak strongly, if rather by 
inference than directly, of those assailants of the Church 
who profess themselves, and no doubt at heart are, 
strong upholders of the spiritual life of the people. Let it 
not be supposed, however, because we do this that we imagine 
the rights are all on one side and that there is nothing to be 
said against the upholders of the Establishment, either in 
the past or in the present. Strongly as we believe that 
neither should the nation nor any man in it be un-Churched, 
we fully realize how unwise have often been the defenders 
of the National Church, how crude and material their 
arguments, how harsh and exclusive their action. Though 
we realize that two wrongs will never make a right, it 
would be unjust not to recognize and to admit what is 
unsound in the common form of opposition to Noncon- 
formity. That being so we cannot better end this article 
than by a quotation from the words of one who was a sincere 
defender of the Church, and who yet realized very strongly 
that there was a right way and a wrong way of supporting 
her: 

“Remember that there is required at our hands a zeal for the 
Established Church, but a zeal tempered by discretion, compatible 
with Christian charity, and tolerant of Christian freedom. All 
human establishments are liable to err and are capable of improve- 
ment; to act as if you denied this, to perpetuate any infringement 
upon the freedom of other sects, however vexatious that infringe- 
ment, and however safe its removal, is not to defend an establish- 
ment, but to expose it to unmerited obloquy and reproaeh. Never 
think it necessary to be weak and childish in the highest concerns 
of life. .. . But when you defend that Church, defend it with 
enlarged wisdom and with the spirit of magnanimity; praise 
its great excellences, do not perpetuate its little defects ; be its 
liberal defender, be its wise patron, be its real friend. If you can 
be great and bold in human affairs, do not think it necessary to be 
narrow and timid in spiritual concerns ; bind yourself up with the 
real and important interests of the Church, and hold yourself 
accountable to God for its safety, but yield up trifles to the 
altered state of the world. Fear no change which lessens the 
enemies of that Establishment, fear no change which increases 
the activity of that Establishment, fear no change which draws 
down upon it the more abundant prayers and blessings of the 
human race.” 

These are noble words. If they are borne in mind in 
season and out of season by the opponents of Disestablish- 
ment we are certain that they will find that they have 
secured a sign in which to conquer. 





THE OUTLOOK ABROAD. 


We have written in a previous article of our relations 
with Germany, and here we shall examine the outlook 
on foreign affairs in other troubled parts of the world—in 


nae, 
Turkey, Persia, and China. There has been s0 little D 
from Turkey lately that it might seem that there is nothine 
new to say, but it frequently happens that a period of 
silence in Turkey, as in all countries where political Sion 
burrow underground, is the preparation for a new move. 
ment or upheaval. No foreign observer could pretend to 
be surprised if some fresh and vigorous reconstructive 
force were at work now. The Committee of Union 
and Progress had already won the dislike of jj 
the liberalizing and non-Islamic elements jp the 
Empire, and now even the fire-breathing zealots who wero 
for Ottomanizing all the provinces by force are angry with 
the Committee for its want of foresight in not providing 
for the defences of Tripoli. Itis not only possible that 
there will be a vigorous attempt to unseat the Committee 
it is highly probable that there will be. The neglect to pre. 
pare the defences of Tripoli by a body whose motive is 
avowedly the military spirit is indeed extraordinary. For 
years Italy had declared her dissatisfaction with the treat. 
ment of her nationals and her trade in Tripoli, and she had 
even threatened intervention. Why, then, was so plain a 
warning disregarded? ‘The answer is, we are sure, not 
that the Young Turks forgot Tripoli or trusted in the self- 
restraint of Italy, but that they never doubted that Italy 
would be controlled absolutely by Germany. Germany was 
to the Turkish mind the sun im the political firmament, and 
all Germany’s satellites could not but obey the laws of 
attraction and subordination. If this be borne in mind 
much that seems fumbling, futile, and perverse in Turkish 
conduct will be explained. The disillusionment for Turkey 
has, of course, been very great, but we are not at all sure 
that as events are shaping themselves Turkey will not 
emerge wiser and stronger from her disappointing expe- 
rience. 


Tripoli was never of any real value to her, and the best 
thing she can do is to make up her mind that Tripoli is 
lost to her for ever—as it unquestionably is—and write off 
the loss. We still think it possible that Italy might be 
persuaded to pay asum for her new acquisition, as Austria 
paid for Bosnia and Herzegovina; but it must be 
remembered that the longer the war lasts the greater will 
be the expenditure of Italy and the less her inclination to 
increase it by a voluntary grant. As for the signs of a re- 
arrangement of political power in Turkey the only certain 
one we have is that a new party has been formed 
under the title of the Party of Union and Liberty. 
The Times correspondent says that it is composed of 
Opposition deputies and some of the Committee in- 
surgents. The leader counts on the support of practically 
all the Turkish members of the Oppesition, with 
several Arab, Albanian, Serb, and Bulgar deputies. It is 
probable that the Greek and Armenian deputies will also 
give a general support to the party which stands for 
toleration towards non-Turkish interests and peoples. If 
the Central Government could regain the goodwill of those 
who were driven into open hatred by the Young Turks’ 
policy of compulsory disarmament, the Empire might be 
able to reckon that the wind of war had blown some good 
after all. Against the loss of Tripoli it is already possible 
to set the recaptured loyalty of the Yemen Arabs. There 
are further promising symptoms. Greece under the 
prudent hand of M. Venezelos has been behaving with 
quite refreshing correctness. The anti-@reek boycott 
has actually been abandoned by the Turks in recognition 
of this new frame of mind. Bulgaria, mueh the most 
formidable of Turkey’s neighbours, would probably have 
struck a blow long ago if she meant to strake one at all. 
The only thing to be put in the opposite scale is 
the report that Roumania, which had undertaken to 
come to Turkey’s help if Turkey were attacked by 
Bulgaria, has settled her differences with Bulgaria and 
made an agreement with her. This would, of course, 
give a different aspect to the constantly delicate 
relations of Turkey and Bulgaria. But on the whole, 
recent signs are more favourable to the preservation of 
peace in the Balkans than anyone could have antici- 
pated. ‘ 

In Persia there is a new dispute between the Persian 
Government and Russia in which Russia, so far as we can 
judge, has behaved with undue harshness. We have never 
concealed the fact that Russian methods of foreign policy 








are often far from ideal; the Russian system permits of 
all kinds of irresponsible actions by agents abroad, and it 
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mee 
: tly difficult to deduce what the policy of the 
Se enion Office is amid all the contradictions. But we do 
most sincerely protest against the argument that the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement 1s responsible for a violation of 
the independence of Persia. The Agreement is the only 
retext in the world which our Foreign Office has for 
Fercising any restraint on Russia. When the Agree- 
ment was effected Russia already dominated Northern 
Persia and might easily have passed rapidly from the stage 
of financial and moral control to that of a military occupa- 
tion. The Agreement, which the less wise friends of 
Persia are never tired of quoting, “assured” the inde- 

ndence of Persia. Whenever any step of intervention is 
taken by Russia or Great Britain we are told by the 
Persia Society or by Mr. Shuster, the American 
Tyeasurer-General in Persia, that Persian independence 
is being violated and the text of the Agreement 
disregarded. But a moment's thought will show that this 
js not true in any reasonable sense. To “assure” the 
independence of a country implies guardianship, and, if 
necessary, intervention up to a certain point. When a 
country 1s truly independent there can be no question of 
“assuring” her independence. One could not think, for 
instance, of Great Britain assuring the independence of 
Germany. Persia was not a fully independent country in 
the sense that she could throw out all intruders when the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement was framed. The guarantee of 
independence meant that neither Russia nor Great 
Britain would undertake a military occupation of the 
country or annex it. We believe that the Russian 
Foreign Office will not be false to that understand- 
ing. That Russia may have failed to fit her punish- 
ments to the Persian crimes we are very ready to 
admit. It appears in the present case that some Russian 
subjects are creditors of the estate of Shua-es-Sultaneh, 
brother of the ex-Shah, and that when the Treasury 
gendarmes were sent by Mr. Shuster to hold the property 
the Russian Consu!-General threatened to fire on them. 
Apparently the Persians had a good reason for seizing the 
property, as Prince Shua was said to have been implicated 
in the ex-Shah’s invasion. The correct attitude of the 
Russian Government would seem to have been to require 
that the payments due to Russian subjects should be 
guaranteed by the Persian Government. That there was 
no need for the violence of the Consul-General is suggested 
by the fact that the Russian Minister disavowed his 
action. On an appeal to St. Petersburg, however, the 
Russian Government demanded an apology from the 
Persian Foreign Minister, and threatened if it were not 
offered within forty-eight hours to send troops to Kazvin. 
The Persian Cabinet resigned, and as no one was prepared 
to be responsible for the apology no new Cabinet was 
formed within the necessary period. The British Minister 
advised the Ministers who have since taken office to offer 
the apology, and, as they have consented to do this, 
we trust that the threatened Russian action will be 
averted. 


In China the situation is still intensely interest- 
ing. Yuan Shih-kai holds to his belief that the 
best possible hope for the future of China is to 
govern by a Constitutional Ministry, with the Manchu 
dynasty as titular head, rather than by means of 
a full-blown democracy in republican form. We are 
bound to say, however, that there is no sign of his 
having yet converted the revolutionaries, who are going 
their own way and discussing various Constitutions, all 
of which are republican. The Times correspondent at 
Shanghai says that delegates from eleven provinces are 
there, and that most of them favour the Swiss system. 
Nanking is proposed as the capital, but there is also some 
support for Peking. The latter suggestion proves the 
confidence of the revolutionaries; they ignore the very 
existence of the Northern Army, which they have not yet 
conquered. Meanwhile, though Constitutions float every- 
Where in the air, there is actually no acting Republican 
Government in existence. No revolution can prosper very 
long at this rate, and the situation already justifies the 
argument of Yuan Shih-kai that it would be better to carry 
on, in form at any rate, with the apparatus of govern- 
ment which is in existence. If Yuan is right in saying 
that seven-tenths of the people are monarchists it may 
hae be that his moderation will be triumphant in the 
end, 





WOMEN’S CODE OF HONOUR. 

LADY who wrote a letter to the Daily Ezpress of 

Monday pleaded with strong feeling and apparent 
sincerity for the establishment of “a code of honour” for 
women. She thinks that women have no such code and are 
frequently at a loss how to act honourably in circumstances 
in which men would never be in doubt. “It seems to me,” 
she says, “there are two reasons for the present discontent of 
women, the first being their failure to do anything thoroughly, 
and the second their general disloyalty.” She explains that 
these assertions are made out of keen sympathy; she thinks 
the first defect—the failure to do anything thoroughly— 
is a defect of education, and that this leads on to the 
second defect of disloyalty. Disloyalty among women, 
she says, would cease if they only understood how 
hideous a thing it is. Men, she goes on, have a code 
of honour which enables them to discriminate instantly be- 
tween things honourable and dishonourable; but women are 
guided by nothing better than certain elementary proprieties. 
“ What woman,” she asks, “has a definite idea upon these 
two points? Is she justified in cutting an acquaintance about 
whom she has heard a scandal? May she warn another 
woman against a man she considers unprincipled ?” 

We hardly know whether this appeal betrays more ignor- 
ance of women or of men, but it is at all events profoundly 
unjust to women. It would not be worth discussing if it did 
not happen to represent certain sloppy critical commonplaces 
which pass for observation. To begin with, the correspond- 
ent of the Daily Express does not distinguish between a 
sense of honour and a code of honour. “If women,” she 
argues, “ were really capable of understanding what a hideous 
thing this disloyalty is, they would make a determined effort 
to cultivate a sense of honour.” A sense of honour and a 
code of honour are, of course, two different things. A person 
may seem to act dishonourably through having a sense of honour 
which runs contrary to easy conventionalities. By the German 
code of honour an expert swordsman might be called upon to 
run through a fumbling and untrained antagonist, or an 
army officer might be required to belabour an unarmed civilian. 
It is conceivable that his private sense of honour might 
denounce his public method of sustaining it. Thus the differ- 
ence between the two things is obvious. Women in our country 
perhaps think that men have a code of honour which they 
have only to take out of their pockets and consult, as though it 
were a notebook, and then act accordingly and be for ever 
justified in the eyes of the world. How delightfully easy! 
Man need never make a mistake! But, of course, all this is 
the purest breed of nonsense. We should say that men have 
no code except what arises from their sense of honour brought 
into being by any particular set of circumstances, and that 
both their code and sense of honour are no better than the code 
and sense of honvur in women. 

What man, any more than a woman, could say offhand 
whether he would be justified in cutting an acquaintance 
about whom he had heard a scandal, or whether he ought to 
warn one man against another? Any code which answered 
such questions—questions most intricate and delicate—with 
a ready-made formula of action would be an unmitigated 
curse and a source of unfailing injustice. An educated woman 
can have as good an understanding as an educated man of 
the institutions under which she lives, and the common law of 
England teaches that a person is presumed to be innocent till 
proved guilty. What better code than this universal code 
could one have for the guidance of both sexes? If you are 
satisfied with the proof that an acquaintance is guilty of that 
with which gossip charges him, then cutting is justified 
if cutting seems to you the best way of expressing reprobation. 
Tocut him because he was the subject of mere tittle-tattle would 
be monstrous. But what code could tell you whether tittle- 
tattle speaks truly? Evidently each person must be his 
own judge of proof. If gossip said that A had cheated B at 
cards it would be outrugeous to assume the statement true, 
though gossip would be ground for suspicion and for further 
inquiry. But if B, whom you knew intimately and trusted 
implicitly, told you that A had cheated him, it would be fair 
to accept the statement as true. Such proofs must be 
accepted or ignored on their merits in matters which do not 
come into the Law Courts for trial, and the acceptance or 
rejection of them is a matter of everyday expcericnce and 
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practice. The curious thing is that anyone should suppose 
that it is less difficult for men than for women to make up 
their minds in such circumstances. 

Our own belief is that in grave affairs, in things that really 
matter, women are more loyal than men. It is of their 
character to attach themselves to persons rather than to ideas. 
It is even urged against them as a reason why women should 
not be allowed to vote that they would vote for persons rather 
than principles. 

The second difficulty of the correspondent—maya woman 
warn another woman against an unprincipled man?—is as 
superfluous as the first. No man has a code in this respect to 
which he could refer for a solution. If a man, A, on the 
strength of a slight acquaintance with B warned him against 
C, who happened to be B’s oldest friend, A would deserve to 
be kicked for his impertinence. But if C warned B against 
A he might be acting as a friend should, even though 
he were mistaken. Every man in cases of delicacy must pick 
his ground by experience and instinct as a climber chooses 
his track in treacherous snow. The curious thing, again, is 
that anyone should suppose that the difficulties are greater 
for woman than for man. The correspondent of the Daily 
Express, who seems to be a well-known woman, no doubt does 
not share the vulgar illusion that, while women cannot discuss 
men, men spend their time after dinner discussing women ; yet 
she writes as though she did. 

If we were asked whether women’s sense of honour was ever 
likely to fail we should say only if they arrived at identity of 
occupation in life with men and at identity of outlook. The 
notion that women are less honourable than men in small 
matters is a false deduction from the general truth that men 
win victories by strength and women by gentleness. Gentle- 
ness ig supposed to be intrigue or trickery. Men’s and 
women’s logic is no doubt different, but the penetration and 
sound instinct of women, which are a natural gift and, in a 
large measure, a natural protection, do not tend to cunning or 
meanness. They would be in danger of doing so only if men 
and women forswore their natural differences and met on 
equal terms in all the relations and rivalries of life. 
Then indeed we might have repetitions of the vic- 
tory of Delilah over Samson. But we trust that 
the good sense of Englishwomen and Englishmen will guard 
us against sucha tragedy. The discontent of which the corre- 
spondent of the Daily Express speaks is the result of an 
unsatisfactory attempt by women to overtake men rather than 
to move in their glorious parallel region, in which men have no 
eapacity and in which there are tasks to be done more honour- 
able and better worth performing than any that fall to men. 
But this obvious cause of discontent has nothing to do with 
honour. 

Women, we believe, so far from being dishonourable in 
small matters, are honourable to a microscopic degree. They 
repay debts much more regularly than men. They pay their 
bills quicker. If there is in them any dishonourable 
jealousy is it not different from the jealousy of men in kind 
rather than in amount? Soldiers might be supposed, on the 
theory of the correspondent, to be free from pettiness because 
they are men of action. But we all know that there is no 
profession in which the leaders are more depreciated by one 
another than in the profession of arms. Nor are men of a 
peculiar grade of intellect free from this pettiness, to judge 
from the intrigues and squabbles of the common room 
of a college. Women have as keen a sense of honour as 
men, and we hope that they may never be afflicted or insulted 
with any “code” except the one which is automatically sup- 
plied by that sense. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

R ULES and regulations are instinctively repellent to the 

W natural Englishman. Fundamentally he is law-abiding, 
but by-laws he cannot endure. Sometimes reason forces him 
to acknowledge that absolute freedom even in matters ap- 
parently indifferent is socially impossible, but he likes to 
cover up the irksome fact. England is the land of polite 
notices! Jack in office soon finds himself out of office here. 
The official who enjoys shouting “ On ne passe pas!” is not to 
be found on this side of the sea. 

On the other hand human nature is much the same every- 
where, and if few Englishmen like to give in to arbitrary 








a 
regulations, a great many like to make them—have, indeed, g 
passion for making them—and manage to sutisfy that passion, 
as it were, surreptitiously. Very often those who are to be 
ruled have to be bribed. The would-be ruler buys obedience 
by what he calls a gift, and expects his change in gratitude, 
It is not a gift at all, but even the receiver does not know 
it at first. A gift is a free thing, but these gifts which are 
made in order to impose regulations, are captive gifts, con. 
trollable and withdrawable by the supposed giver. In real 
truth they are material investments yielding abstract 
returns, or designed to do so. Very often they burn the 
fingers of the speculator and he wishes he had his money back, 

It is a pure pleasure for a poor person to receive a gift from 
arich one. Poor people never appear to feel that any bitter. 
ness is connected with accepting. On the other hand, we all 
pity the worthy receiver in our own class of life. Is it all 
because cultivation gives a noble pride a strong desire to work 
and eat one’s own bread? That is surely not the whole expla- 
nation of the facts. Asa rule, when we give something to a 
poor person it is a real gift. We do not tell him how he had 
best spend it, simply because we do not know. Besides, if we 
do want to know, the poor man lives metaphorically a long way 
off, and can very well see to it that we shali not. But the 
life of a family in our own class is familiar to us: we 
know, or we think we know, exactly how they ought to lay 
out their income. 

The sight of distress tempts the maker of rules; an 
opportunity to hand he feels. At the sight of economic 
mistakes he cannot resist the tyranny in his blood. He 
rules those whom he has obliged with his gift-rod, and 
they groan under it. His power exalts him in his own eyes, 
though it is only power over the weak. A man with the 
passion for regulation upon him will persecute his protégés 
till they hate him, and yet believe himself their best friend, 
Very much the same thing is true about small public gifts. 
A born regulator desires to make rules for the good of his 
poorer neighbours, and he offers them something that they 
want—say a public meeting place or recreation ground. It is 
not really a gift at all. It is the means whereby he hopes to 
inculcate certain views and control certain tendencies. It is 
all quite fair. The community knows the regulation when it 
accepts the gift, but such is the delight of acquisition that 
small notice is taken of riders. Soon, however, the village 
wants to use what it foolishly counted its own property te 
further its own purposes, to propagate its religious or 
its political views, and finds it cannot do so owing 
to a wire entanglement of rules and regulations. The 
result is that the opinions which the regulator would 
suppress gain an attraction, the defects of the gift spring 
into prominence, the oppression of the giver is denounced— 
most unjustly. Finally, his rules recoil on himself. To alter 
a proverb, he has ruled his nose off his own face, wasted his 
money, lost his gratitude, reversed his influence, and spited 
himself altogether. The odd thing is that the victims do not 
even gain experience. They do not see, as they ought to see, 
that if you want to do as you like with a thing you should 
buy it for yourself. No; the regulator is the real pauperizer. 
The receiver recognizes he has had a defective gift, and sects to 
work to beg a better one. His independence bas been injured; 
be has not the habit of freedom; at the same time he resents 
coercion. 

Of course there are a good many born regulators who never 
have any opportunity to force anybody to do anything. They 
deal chiefly in condemnations which they mete out to those 
who transgress their laws. Their minds go on regulating and 
ruling in a vacuum. At first sight one might think them 
harmless, but they are not. They are extremely disagreeable 
people and vitiate every social atmosphere they enter. 

Unfortunately they are often significant people, and though 
they cannot make their will obeyed they can make their malign 
influence felt. Every man who comes into contact with them 
has a lower opinion of himself. They condemn him and sap 
his courage. He has, he feels, worse manners than he thought 
he had when they are with him—poorer wits, a less successful 
past, a less hopeful future. He has altogether come short. 
The atmosphere which surrounds them, as it were, smells 
penal, and those who bfeathe it unconsciously count them- 
selves with the transgressors. No one does quite right to the 
mind of the man or woman who will make rules for the sake 
of making them, A green immaturity of character is he 
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real ailment of the rulemaker, and it is a fault which the 
attraction of youth alone renders bearable. ; 

There is a marvellous charm about the quality of indulgence. 
Perhaps no character is ever entirely loveable in which it is 
not developed. It is not the same thing as carelessness or as 
easy-goingness ; want of conviction is no substitute for it, nor 
is it ever self-conscious. It belongs to people who have found 
method of keeping a sharp edge to all their standards, social, 
moral, and intellectual, other than that of constant individual 
condemnation. ‘They do not use disapproval as a polish. 
We are all told very early about the mutability of life. We 
learn as we grow older about the mutability of character— 
even of our own characters, or at any rate of their expression 
in conduct. The force of temptation is never gauged; we can 
never say that we have weathered our worst storm. It is 
only the indulgent whose love we can trust—only that and 
the moral law which are changeless. They are the only 
people who have the most influence for good over their fellows. 
Their method defies analysis; it is connected with sympathy, 
humour, and a good conscience; it never goes with self- 
indulgence, and presupposes the attainment of a certain 
moral and intellectual height from which the indulgent 
person unconsciously looks down. Indulgence is a thing that 
inwardly we all cry for; it is the last attraction of the good. 
But if there is a more petty passion than the passion for rule- 
making it is the passion for rule-breaking—the wanton amuse- 
ment of the trivial-minded—who have nothing better to do 
than to avoid the obvious. 

There isa Jewish proverb which says that custom rules law. 
It does, and in so doing it makes, we think, for liberty. The 
rules of custom never pinch except just when they are passing 
away. They are the rules made by the many for the many; 
the true expression of democracy; rudely to break with them 
is no expression of freedom—it is nothing but the petulant 
expostulation of eccentricity. 





MILITARY MAN@GUVRES AND GAME. 

HE letter which Mr. H. C. Gooch sent to the Times of 
Tuesday on the subject of the Military Manceuvres Act 
expresses, we believe, the opinion of all soldiers and of the 
great majority of civilians who have thought out the matter 
to its proper conclusions. Lord Haldane proposes shortly to 
amend the Military Manceuvres Act, 1897, and Clause 2 of the 
new Bill provides that the Mancuvre Commissioners shall 
no longer be prevented from specifying as “authorized” 
enclosed woods and plantations. This reform Mr. Gooch 
characterizes as “long overdue.” He is certainly right. As 
he points out, the action of certain people in the mancuvre 
area of 1909 “reduced the military operations on certain 
occasions to what can only be described as a costly farce.” 
The Times of September 6th of that year, commenting 
on the restrictions placed on the movements of troops, 
remarked that “the limitation of freedom to mancuvre 
caused by ground out of bounds materially assisted the 
East Anglian retreat, turning many of the roads 
into defiles.” It does not need a military critic 
to understand that troops retiring from a position along 
roads on which they know themselves to be secure from 
attack possess an advantage which is only obtained at con- 
siderable cost in actual warfare. And mancuvres being 
designed essentially to teach war lessons in time of peace, it 
is obvious that war conditions should be reproduced as far as 
possible. But you certainly do not get war conditions when, 
as happens year after year, large tracts within the area of 
maneuvres are marked “out of bounds,” and when troops 
which would naturally be marched through fields and woods 
have to be taken along the high road to their positions or, 
as near to their proper positions as the “out of bounds” 
notices will allow. An officer may frequently wish to con- 
ceal troops in a wood, or to bring his men up to a particular 
point under the cover of trees, and it is clearly right 
that he should be able to do om manceuvres whatever 
he would consider necessary in actual fighting, And 
whatever is true of the work of officers, from 
generals commanding divisions to subalterns in charge 
of balf companies, is equally true of the work of the 
umpires. How can an umpire give # valuable opinion, or come 
to a really sound conclusion, if he has to qualify his decision 
with the remark that in real warfare it would not have been 





possible for an officer to take his men over a certain piece ot 
ground, or to retire from one position to another, or to cross 
a certain area under fire, in the way which was made necessary 
for him by the “out of bounds” notices? Such questions 
hardly need answering. It is perfectly plain that when any 
given area is selected for serious Army monceuvres the move- 
ments of troops within that area should be free and 
unrestricted. 


What, then, are the objections which every year lead a 
certain number of landowners and tenants to refuse per- 
mission to move troops over their ground? Certainly there 
are few difficulties thrown in the way of the troops by 
farmers. In the first place, the time of year set apart for 
manuvres, which is, roughly speaking, August and September, 
is selected in this country, as it is on the Continent, because 
the crops have most of them been harvested. Last year hap- 
pened to be a late season, but this summer the oats were 
being carried in July, and even in Scotland wheat was stand- 
ing in the stooks by the first week in August. The root crops, 
of course, are got in later, and, as every partridge-shooter 
knows, some of the best fields for cover in September are 
clover and the catch-crops of mustard which will be 
ploughed in, perhaps, before the sowing of winter oats. 
But the farmer has little fear that these later crops will 
be badly damaged by troops. Officers on mancuvres are 
just as careful of farmers’ crops as masters of hounds 
in the hunting field; indeed, they are as likely as not 
hunting men themselves, and know what is expected 
of persons crossing open country. Standing crops are 
as safe with them as flower-gardens would be. No 
doubt here and there fences might be broken down and 
stock might be disturbed, but in any case the farmer knows 
that he can get compensation for proved damages, and 
instances can be conceived when he might even not be dis- 
pleased at being compelled to receive a little cash in return 
for certain kinds of injury to his property. He may also 
reflect, not entirely with disapproval, that the presence of 
large bodies of friendly troops in his neighbourhood is likely 
to result in a ready sale for farm produce which otherwise 
might take some time to find a buyer. Horses need hay and 
corn and must be watered, officers and men must be fed, and 
Army contractors naturally prefer to buy on the spot rather 
than bring from a distance. None of these possibilities are 
objected to by farmers, and it happens, as a fact, that farmers 
in the areas in which manwuvres have taken place are not 
only willing but anxious to see the troops return the following 
year. 

The real difficulty is with the shooting tenant. We say the 
tenant rather than the owner of a shooting because in almost 
every case the owner of a shooting is a landowner familiar 
with the ways of the countryside, and a man who recognizes 
that to hold property in land is to be prepared to give rather 
than to receive. Here and there no doubt a landowner is to 
be found who does not realize his privileges, or who is 
unnecessarily but genuinely alarmed at the possibilities of 
depredation by a brutal soldiery. There is a delightful story 
of one such landowner who, a few years ago, revealed at 
once his prejudices and the extent of his knowledge 
of military matters by writing to the General in com- 
mand of a division to say that he could not allow the 
troops to enter his park, but that he would be very 
glad if the officers would come to lunch. However, such 
instances are rare. The case of the shooting tenant, on 
the other hand, who refuses permission to troops is 
common enough. There may be several reasons for his 
refusal, but probably the chief reason is that he does not live 
in the district. “He,” indeed, may very likely be a syndicate 
of shooting men who live at a distance, possibly in London or 
some large town, and syndicates, as their neighbours know, 
are generally more difficult to deal with than single owners or 
tenants, A well-managed syndicate, of course, consisting of 
men who know what is expected of country neighbours and 
who choose one of their number to decide all such questions 
for them, may be no harder to come to an understanding with 
than the dandowner who leases his property to them. But, as 
most masters of hounds know to their cost, there are many 
syndicates which are composed of men who know little or 
nothing of country life, who look to their shooting to provide 
them with so many days’ sport in the year, and who are no more 
likely to afford generals on manceuvres facilities for moving 
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troops through their woods than they are anxious to ensure a 
find for the local pack if the master asks permission to draw 
their coverts. Such men are a real difficulty, and one of the 
reasons which make them hard to deal with is their ignorance. 
Just as any capable gamekeeper could inform them that it is 
perfectly possible to bring up pheasants side by side with a 
litter or two of foxes, so they might discover that the occa- 
sional passage of troops through woods and over fields does 
not materially lessen the chances of making a satisfactory bag 
of pheasants or partridges. Nobody, of course, would deliber- 
ately choose to shoot partridges on a day when troops might be 
expected to be moving over the fields, and perhaps it might be 
necessary to give the birds a little time to recover from being 
pushed about. But, after all, what is the most likely thing 
to happen if troops should be ordered to be sent across fields 
from which the crops had been harvested? The birds would 
probably be flushed early in the morning, and would 
make for some neighbouring patch of swedes or clover; 
they would remain undisturbed there, and later in the day 
would come out to feed as usual on the seeds and stubbles. 
As to pheasants, which are very little shot in these days until 
November, when the leaf comes off the trees, it cannot 
seriously be contended that the passage of troops through 
a wood must result in the birds being driven off the ground. 
In the first place officers do not take their men into thick 
covert if they can help it, simply because of the difficulty of 
preserving formation and of getting the men out again. And 
to move troops down woodland rides, even if they are rides 
where pheasants are accustomed to be fed, would only mean 
that the birds would run into the covert and come out again 
when the danger had passed. The keeper’s familiar whistle— 
if he happened to be a keeper who whistles up his birds— 
would bring them into the ride again as confidently as ever. 
In any case pheasants are punctual birds, and are always 
' waiting near their feeding place at the accustomed time, even 
if in the intervals between feeds the old cocks may induce 
some of the youngsters to stray some distance away. They, 
like soldiers on mancuvres, attach great importance to meals, 
and they will not be permanently frightened away from a 
known supply of maize by a temporary invasion of a hundred 
or so of khaki-clad men who, to the eyes of a pheasant, 
probably look merely like so many excited gamekeepers. 

As Mr. Gooch urges in his letter, no harm need result 
from the access of troops to woods where sport is carried on 
upon a reasonable scale. But “if on any estate sport has 
ceased to be a pastime and become a mania, and if 
the King’s troops are excluded in its alleged interests, 
then Parliament must decide, and will have no difficulty in 
doing so.” Every man who puts his country’s interests before 
his own will unhesitatingly agree. If there still remain a few 
who refuse facilities to the King’s troops for training them- 
selves in defence of their country—incidentally in defence 
of the very acres to which they are denied access—then com- 
pulsion must step in where duty calls to deaf ears. And com- 
pulsion, if it should become necessary, will have the probably 
unexpected effect of proving that what will henceforward be 
exacted as an obligation might with perfect safety have been 
accorded originally as a gift. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—@.——— 
THE INSURANCE BILL. 
[To tas Eprron or tux “ Srecrator.”"} 
S1r,—The National Insurance Bill has many sides, but the 
recruiting of over 400,000 hospital in-patients each year, 
without the provision of one hospital bed for their reception, 
would probably be the strangest. 

I venture earnestly to ask every responsible editor of a 
British newspaper to examine carefully the facts contained in 
the first article and the special supplement published in the 
Hospital of November 18th. Despite what has been said to 
the contrary, the Bill does not in fact provide “adequate 
medical treatment without the taint of charity,” or at all, as it 
stands. When seriously ill the position of the insured will be 
worse under the Bill than it has ever been before.—I am, Sir, 
&c., Henry C. Burpert. 


The “ Hospital,” 28 and 29 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
P.S.—The voluntary hospitals all over Great Britain are now 





a, 
organized. A great meeting of their representatives will be 
held in London before the Bill enters upon the Report atage, 
when, if at all, hospital benefit must be secured, 


[To rue Eprror or tax “Srecrator."’} 

Sir,— Your suggestion that the people of this country shoula 
be afforded the opportunity of stating their own wish in regard 
to the adoption or otherwise of their own national j 

is one which in principle must commend itself to all unbiased 
minds. The most enthusiastic party politician cannot pretend 
that any mandate for the National Insurance Bill now before 
Parliament has been put forward by the nation. Especially is 
this the case seeing that the matter was scarcely upon the 
political horizon, and certainly had not come into public view 
previous to the last General Election. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s unseemly haste lends colour to the 
assumption that he fears the public verdict in view of the 
daily increasing cries of hostility and discussion. Srch are 
the feelings of a man who knows that “to take and do” iga 
more certain means of accomplishment than first to ask 
permission. 

It is indeed highly improbable that the public, if given time 
properly to consider this Bill, would consent to its adoption. 
Few must be the people, few the working men and women, 
who would not prefer freely to make their own arrangements 
for times of sickness and distress rather than be taxed forcibly 
for the purpose of being handed over at such times toa 
limited portion of the medical profession, who, to prevent 
starvation, must take over a larger number of these unfortu. 
nate patients than it can possibly find time to treat efficiently. 
Such indeed must be the case in all districts inhabited ex. 
clusively, or almost exclusively, by families whose bread- 
winners possess incomes of less than £160 per annum. Upon 
this fact the verdict of the medical profession is based. What- 
ever the verdict of the public may be, the verdict of the medical 
profession is well known, and has been set before the public 
and before Parliament in an unmistakable manner. It is 
inimical to the Bill. 

Now the National Insurance Bill is in effect a bargain to be 
driven between the public and the medical profession. Since 
then one of the contracting parties has expressed its inability 
to co-operate efficiently or to co-operate at all; and since the 
other contracting party has had no opportunity of expressing 
its views, is it not madness to enforce a measure so obviously 
doomed to failure in regard to the very purpose for which it 
is presumably intended, namely, the physical welfare of the 
people P—I am, Sir, &., V. CHasTEL DE BornviLys, 

South Grange, Aigburth Road, Liverpool. 





THE LORDS AND THE INSURANCE BILL, 
[To tux Epitorn or tus “Sprectaron.”’} 

Srr,—In stating the case for the Parliament Act the Prime 
Minister conceded to a Second Chamber the right of revision 
and delay. Ina few days the Insurance Bill will be out of 
the Commons, an undigested mass of good intentions, and as 
far as I can see the Lords will not have more than six days 
to deal with the enormous measure. Revision being impos- 
sible, their only course appears to be delay, allewing Part IL 
to pass forthwith if the Government wish. The wisdom of 
delay would seem manifest if for no other reason than that the 
Observer opposes it. The Observer has not been so prudent an 
adviser of the Peers that they should listen to it again. 

I gather from some Unionist newspapers that as the 
Unionist Party has accepted the compulsory contributory 
principle underlying this Bill there is now no option but to 
pass it. I cannot see why the acceptance of a principle should 
bind one to the acceptance of the details, and there are certain 
details in this Bill which the House of Lords should give us 
an opportunity of discussing in the country for the next two 
years. 

First, there is the provision of equal contributions at all 
ages which imposes an enormous burden on the young, from 
which they will derive no relative bencfit now or later, that 
being reserved for the qld. It isa cruel injustice to compel 
the young assurer to pay the same poll-tax for sickness assur- 
ance as is levied on a man who might be his grandfather. 
Secondly, there is the provision of equal contributions in all 
occupations. How can any one justify on any known principle 





of assurance practice the levying of an equal assurance tax oR 
the jobbing gardener and the white-lead or knife-grinding 
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worker ? Thirdly, there is the provision of equal contributions 
at all rates of wage and without regard to the cir¢umstances 
of the case. Howcan any one defend the levying of seventeen- 
and-feur a year on the man who earns a pound a week, and 
maintains a wife and six children, and on the young engineer 
on the Tyne with three pounds a week and possibly no family 
~~ on all these points has been avoided in the 
House of Commons, and yet they go to the very root of the whole 
matter. Let us now turn to the points which must be settled 
if the Act is to work even as it leaves the Commons, and 
which still remain open. 

First, there is the position of the docturs. I see no sign of 
yielding on their part, and it is no use passing the Bill till an 
arrangement is made with them to provide the medical attend- 
ance required by the Bill. Such a detail cannot be left to the 
Insurance Committees, and, indeed, the doctors have refused 
to submit to these bodies. Secondly, there is the position of 
the Insurance Commissioners. Is it conceivable that the 
House of Lords can allow Clause 57 to remainP This clause 
gives these gentlemen power to override the whole Act and to 
do what they like, whether within the Act or outside it, to put 
such provisions as they think fit into operation. Thirdly, 
there is the question of what is to be done with the gentleman 
who draws sick pay and obtains medical attendance and then 
refuses to obey the doctor’s orders. Take, for instance, the 
beery sportsman with an enlarged liver and a weak heart 
who is ordered to knock off his spirituous nourishment, 
refuses, and so gets worse and worse. Are the Commissioners 
to discontinue his sick pay and let him go to the dogs or the 
workhouse, or will the Star Chamber powers of Clause 57 
enable them to defy the Habeas Corpus Act and arrange for 
his disposal in a clean, teetotal, and comfortable gaol? 
Fourthly, there is the question of how far the com- 
pulsory deduction to be made by the employer from the 
wages of the employed for medical insurance purposes 
nullifies, or is inconsistent with, the Truck Act. Finally, 
there is the question of the charwoman and the job- 
bing gardener whose premiums are to be paid by their first 
employer in any week. From the sarcastic suggestion that 
the first employer is to recover the proportionate halfpence 
from the second and subsequent ones in that week obviously 
only one of two results can follow. Either the charwomen 
and the jobbing tradesmen must go into the service of some 
large sweater of labour, who will undertake to provide house- 
holders with this class of labour just as certain companies 
already do with window-cleaners, or these poor people’s labour 
will be entirely dispensed with. Surely even the House of 
Lords cannot solve all these puzzles in six days and rest on 
the seventh. 

Ihave not mentioned the domestic servant difficulty which 
is intimately bound up with the whole question of sickness 
assurance for women. Even as amended these proposals 
inflict the greatest injustice on the whole female sex, and the 
very least the Lords can do is to strike out all reference to 
women in the Bill, and allow them to be the subject of 
legislation on sound lines later on in the day.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. J. Biscoop, 

8 Birchin Lane, E.C. 





LABOUR UNREST. 
[To tse Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”] 
Str,—I hope some better pen than mine will answer “Z's” 
plea of an explanation of the present acute unrest in the 
labour world, but if you should not receive anything better 
perhaps the following will be helpful. There often is dissatis- 
faction among workers—caused mainly by a real or imaginary 
sense of injustice in the matter of wages or conditions of 
labour. Occasionally dissatisfaction is brought about by 
harsh treatment, but generally speaking the treatment of 
workers in most large factories and workshops is un- 
doubtedly fair and humane. Questions of wages and con- 
ditions of labour have in the past generally settled themselves 
by the law of supply and demand, and would do so again 
if artificial and unnatural impediments had not been intro- 
duced to prevent it. The wages paid to skilled workers in 
this country are undoubtedly good, and the supply of skilled 
labour is in normal times not above the demand. 
skilled labourer (including most factory hands) is to-day 
better off by 15 to 20 per cent. than he was twenty years 
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ago, and his wages compare very favourably with wages paid 
to workers of the same class in Germany, Belgium, France, 
Austria, and other countries with whom England has to 
compete. The unskilled worker, that is, the man who never 
learnt a trade and can only be employed on the simplest 
of work, is in great supply and his wages correspondingly 
low (in these parts about 20s.). In many cases these men 
are physically unfit to do a full man’s work, and would be 
dear at 15s. It is this latter class and the next class below— 
that is, the class whom it is fashionable to call “the unem- 
ployed,” but who are really “ unemployable”—who form the 
dangerous element during trade disputes. During the last 
20 years this country and, in a smaller degree, other coun- 
tries have enjoyed industrial prosperity; there has been 
a great deal of ostentatious display of riches, and, as a 
consequence, a quite mistaken sentimentality has sprung up, 
and well-meaning people who know very little or nothing of 
industrial questions have told us from the platform, or the 
pulpit, or in the Press that the capitalist is growing rich 
at the expense of the worker, and is altogether a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. The fact that the workers as a class have 
also undoubtedly enjoyed prosperity is ignored, and only 
shocking cases of poverty are cited to bolster up this 
“humanitarianism.” The consequence of this is legislation 
by Conservative and Liberal Governments resulting in laws 
which, however well meant, are badly thought out, and will 
in many cases do more harm than good. One of these laws 
is the Trade Disputes Act, which legalizes picketing and 
frees trade unions of responsibility for wrong done. Mr. 
Churchill told the chief constables that only “ peaceful” 
picketing is allowed, but Mr. Asquith the other day had to 
acknowledge that the difficulty was to secure evidence in cases 
of intimidation in trade disputes. This brings us to the crux 
of the whole matter. Any one who has to do with labour in 
large numbers, and lives and works amongst them, knows 
of the awful tyranny that is practised by trade unions, a 
tyranny so cruel that very few workers, even if starving, dare 
go to work where a trade- union official is conducting opera- 
tions. This trade-union tyranny is so great that in an in- 
dustrial district no M.P., no town councillor, no guardian, or 
other gentleman dependent on votes, dare express openly his 
views on this labour question, and not even employers dare to 
give open expression to their opinions for fear of having their 
places “held up.” As long as the law remains what it is and 
there is no protection for the employer or for the willing 
worker, and picketing in any form is not made a criminal 
offence, these upheavals, with an occasional lull, will go on 
as long as the trade of the eountry can stand it and bear 
the continually increasing financial burdens.—I am Sir, &c., 
A YORKSHIRE MANUFACTURER, 


[To tne Eprror or tue “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Oliver (Spectator, Nov. 18th), 
seems to be right in every point. No one with sound judg- 
ment is likely to reply to him. It is only a question of how 
long the people will continue to be deceived. There are signs 
of their eyes opening. Meanwhile it may be wise to speculate 
on some of the probable results in the depreciation of wages 
following upon the Insurance Bill. Is not a fall in wages 
likely to be general? The best servants and best work- 
people in every department may be retained at their 
present wage, but only the best. What about the less 
capable and the aged and the weak? Will not farmers, small 
manufacturers, shopkeepers, and householders cut their wages 
down to the lowest figure possible (considering, too, that 
they already insure them against accident) by deducting the 
employers’ insurance contribution as well as the employees’ ? 
—and with the cost of living increasing! Is this inevitable, or 
not? But if it happens, Mr. Lloyd George’s fall may come 
sooner than is expected even by thinking men. 

More discussion on this point might, at any rate, be invited, 
because so far the working classes scarcely apprehend an 
actual fall in wages, although for other reasons many of them 
object to the Insurance Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., O. M. 





ULSTER UNIONISTS AND THE ENGLISH PRESS. 
[To tue Eprror or tas “Srectator.” | 

Srr,—I sympathize strongly with your expression of dis- 

appointment at the non-appearance of the recent Ulatee 
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Liberal Unionist pronouncement on the Ulster case against 
Home Rule in the leading London Unionist papers. Ulster 
Unionists feel their disabilities in this matter very keenly. 
The Separatist issue is a matter of life and death to them, 
and the neglect shown to their statements of their case by 
most of the English professedly Unionist journals is often 
most discouraging. For example, the only reference to the 
above-named manifesto which I could find in the London Press 
was a sentence of half a dozen lines inserted beneath a report 
of one of Mr. Redmond’s numerous “ three-voices speeches,” 
to which most of a column was allotted—truly a homeopathic 
remedy. Itis needless to say the Radical Press ignores our 
publications entirely. All the more need, therefore, for sup- 
port from our own papers. Oan nothing be done to remedy 
this? No doubt some of our statements are not short, but 
the discussion of what men like Mr. Marriott would doubtless 
consider one of the fundamental Imperial questions of the 
time cannot be accomplished upon a single page leaflet. You 
yourself, Sir, are one of Ulster’s very best journalist friends. 
Can you help us ?—I am, Sir, &., Unster UNIONIST. 

Belfast.\ 

[We most sincerely wish that Unionist daily papers could 
be induced to give more attention to the Ulster problem. If 
they did they would soon discover that the Ulster Unionists 
are in no sense fire-eaters whose attitude is likely to damage 
the cause of the Union by its exaggeration, but men, like our 
correspondent, of sound sense and wide culture who are deter- 
mined to withstand Home Rule, not in order to maintain 
Protestant or landlord ascendancy—such things have no 
existence to-day—but to save their country from the misery 
and ruin which the disintegration of the Union must bring 
upon Ireland.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 
[To rus Epirorn or tuk “Srecrator.”’] 

§Srr,—In your articlé on “Ffome Rule Finance” last week 
there are some statements which are, I fear, misleading, as 
well as omissions the supplying of which materially alters the 
aspect of the case you present. May I trespass on your space 
to make good this criticism? You say 

“the statement that Ireland was over-taxed rests on the fallacious 
assumption that a geographical area pays any taxes at all. The 
taxes derived from Ireland are paid by individual Irish people, 
and at no period since the Act of Union has any Irishman ever 
been called upon to pay a higher tax than he would have paid if 
he had been living in England.” 

Now the statement that Ireland is over-taxed rests upon 
no such assumption; it rests upon the indisputable doctrine 
that the taxable capacity of an individual depends 
upon (a) his income and (0) his cost of living. Other 
considerations must also be borne in mind, but these 
are the two main factors in the problem. The report 
of the Commission on the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1893 (the Commissioners were leading 
financiers of the day), shows clearly that this is the proper way 
to estimate taxable capacity,and that upon such an estimation 
Ireland’s taxable capacity did not then exceed one-twentieth of 
that of Great Britain—Sir R. Giffen, the eminent statistician, 
put it at about one-fortieth—whereas Ireland was actually 
paying in taxes one-eleventh. Since 1893 the proportion of 
the taxable capacities has altered, and is now about one-twenty- 
fifth, or, on Sir R. Giffen’s basis, about one-fifticth. The 
Commission also were of the opinion that the Act of Union 
imposed upon Ireland a task greater than she could bear. 
May I remind you further of the words of Mr. Pitt, spoken as 
far back as 1785: “If one country exceeded another in wealth, 
population, and established commerce, in a proportion of two 
to one, I am convinced that that country would be able to bear 
nearly ten times the burdens that the other would be equal to”? 
So that the fact which you truthfully point out, that Irishmen 
are not penalized for their nationality, is quite irrelevant to the 
question of over-taxation, and, I k, misleading to the 
unwary reader. 

In your article you also quote the White Paper (H. of C.221, 
1911) to show that “Ireland has involved on the average of 
three years a charge on Imperial revenues of £537,000 a year,” 
f.e., instead of being a contributor to the Imperial Exchequer, 
she is a drain. You omitted to point out that this calculation 
imthe hit Paper is based on the assumption that Ireland 











only contributes what is known as the “ true revenue,” i.¢., the 
actual revenue collected minus an amount calculated by the 
Treasury as being the surplus of Customs and Excise Duties on 
Irish goods consumed in England, Scotland, and Wales, oye 
such duties on English, &c., goods consumed in Ireland, | 
have no quarrel with this principle, which rests on the under. 
standing that it is the consumer who pays the tax; but that 
the method of calculation is hopelessly fallacious is obvious 
upon the most cursory inspection. The Treasury estimate 
for the amount of the duty upon tea paid and collected in 
Ireland is based on “ proportions ascertained by inquiries as 
to quantities interchanged between Great Britain and Ireland 
in 1903-4,” that on tobacco “from proportions ascertained 
for 1903-4 upon inquiries made of manufacturers and dealers,” 
and so on for other articles. Mr. Sexton, a member of the 
Commission referred to, said, in 1896: “ The Treasury estimate 
ef what Ireland pays in virtue of her actual consumption 
is either founded on population simply, or on statistics 
obtained from carriers several years ago, and covering only a 
period of four months . . . . and it is evident that statisties 
for one period of four months applied to several years, 
conjectures founded on population, and processes shown to 
be liable to great error, cannot be relied upon in determining 
any issue of practical importance affected by the accurate 
gross amount of the annual revenue of Ireland.” Lord 
Macdonnell, as recently as last February, said: “The highest 
Treasury authorities have admitted that in calculating what 
is called Ireland’s estimated true revenue the ‘Treasury has 
acted largely on guesswork; their procedure is not based on 
any admitted principle, and was not adopted after public 
discussion. ... In the beginning the Treasury deprecated 
the attachment of weight to these calculations. But the 
myth, like all myths, kas grown with use, and new the White 
Paper, as it is called, which reproduces the myth year after 
year, is referred to in the House of Commons and outside, 
to the detriment of Ireland, as an authentic and authorita- 
tive document.” This is the very White Paper to which 
you have referred in your article. The inaccuracy of the 
estimate is to Ireland's great disadvantage, and were the 
calculations made on a sound basis there is litthe doubt that 
Ireland, instead of costing £537,000 a year, would still bea 
paying concern for Great Britain. A paper by “Irishman” 
on the subject, published recently by M. H. Gill and Son, 
Limited, shows this most clearly. 

There are several other statements in your article which, 
it seems to me, do not convey the whole truth ; but I can- 
not ask for your courtesy further than to allow me to 
remind your readers that almost every estimate connected 
with Irish finance has proved wide of the mark, from the 
time of the Protestant Parliament under Grattan (and Pitt) 
to the most recent example of “Castle” inaccuracy, the 
estimate of the cost of Irish Old Age Pensions.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. B. Beney. 

7 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


|Our correspondent’s criticism is wholly beside the mark. 
We are quite content, however, to abandon estimates and to 
stick to facts, and also to abandon his appeals to authority 
which leave us quite cold. Neither Pitt nor the Majority 
Report of the Financial Commission can alter the laws of 
arithmetic. If Ireland is unjustly taxed as compared with 
Great Britain then the people of Ireland must be unjustly 
taxed. But it is impossible to show an Irishman who pays 
taxes because he lives in Ireland which he would not pay 
if he lived in England or Scotland. On the other hand, 
men can be shown by the hundred thousand who pay ‘axes 
because they live in England and Scotland which they 
would not pay if they had the fiscal good fortune to live 
in Ireland. But if individual Irishmen are not unjustly 
taxed how can that aggregation of Irishmen which we call 
Ireland be unjustly taxed? It is not because things are taxed 
by the Imperial Parliament which are only used in Ireland. 
For every spirit drinker in Ireland ten spirit drinkers can 
be shown in Great Britain. And beside Englishmen and 
Scotsmen paying taxes which Irishmen do not pay, and 
the Irishmen paying no taxes which we do not pay, Irish- 
men receive from the State things which Englishmen have 
to provide out of local rates. The allegation that Ireland 
is unjustly treated is a sham, a delusion, and a snare. It 
would be far easier to make out a case for the unjust taxation 
of Cornwall, Wiltshire, and Devonshire.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE UNIONIST LEADERSHIP. 
[To ruz EpiToR OF THE “ Specrator.””] 

Sir,—I must not impose on your kindness, but I beg you to 
let me make a last appeal to the Unionist Party to do their 
duty regarding the Insurance Bill, and to yourself to give me 
a chivalrous backing in what seemed a forlorn hope three 
weeks ago, but by no means seems 80 now. Your article of 
November 18th, “The Insurance Bill: Why not a Poll of the 
People?” supported by the considered judgment of the 
British Constitution Association, cannot but carry great 
weight in many minds. To my mind such a force of sober 
and penetrating opinion would be overwhelming in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. Forgive me if I venture to differ 
from it in this case, sincerely and strenuously devoted as I am 
to every cause which you and the Association have at heart. 

I ask you to reflect whether the Referendum clause which 
you propose should be added by the Lords to the Bill as it 
comes to them from the Commons, as their sole amendment, 
would not divide and confuse the issue. We must face the 
fact that the Poll of the People is not yet part of our Consti- 
What is more to the point just now, it is not an 
accepted article of Unionist faith. I am with you wholly 
and warmly. But let us be honest with ourselves. The party 
are stilla long way from being converted. Good taste and 
good sense forbid my saying more. 

Now let us see what would happen if the Lords passed the 
Insurance Bill, untouched save by the addition of a Refer- 
endum clause and schedule. The Government in the 
Commons weuld make great play against the amendment 
on the plausible ground that the Opposition, by their majority 
in the Lords, were trying to subvert representative govern- 
ment by a device unknown to the Constitution. They would 
not discuss the Insurance Bill at all. Why should they? 
The result would be that we should have a bad lobby. There 
would be mixed voting—all against us—and many abstainers, 
all Unionists. The Lords, on receiving the Bill back, with 
their Referendum amendments rejected by a huge majority, 
would be in a far weaker position towards the Bill than they 
were in when they last had it before them, because it would 
have just received the renewed and numerically reinforced 
approval of the popular Chamber—not really on Insurance, 
but on Referendum. 

Dear Spectator—I am back in spirit in the days of Addison 
—do not let our party commit such a folly. Let us kill the 
Bill straight out. Stone-dead hath no fellow.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BE. W. 

[We cannot admit that the Referendum is not part of the 
official policy of the Unionist Party. Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne adopted it before the last General Election, and 
have since repeated their adherence. More significant than 
all, Mr. Bonar Law did not repudiate his former adoption of 
the Poll of the People when he took up the leadership. If he 
felt that the party would not endorse the Referendum he had 
an excellent opportunity for saying so. That he did not “go 
back on” the Referendum proves that it remains a plank of 
the party platform.—Ep. Spectator.] 


tution. 





THE ANCIENT FUNDS OF THE WELSH CHURCH. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to a letter of Dr. Macfadyen in your 
impression of the 11th inst., as you have answered his sugges- 
tion of “ religious inequality,” may I be permitted to observe in 
regard to his second point—viz., ‘‘ Parliament may legally deal 
with religious endowments ”—that this is denied by no one? 
Parliament could legally confiscate every halfpenny belonging 
to him or anyone else if it chose to pass an Act for that pur- 
pose and it was made law, but should it do so with respect to 
the ancient funds of the Welsh Church the question is, Would 
such an Act be equitable (using the word in its broadest sense), 
just, or right? The tithes and glebes—with unimportant 
exceptions—were voluntarily given by landowners for the 
ministration of the Christian religion in each particular 
parish ; not to the Church as a body, nor at one time, nor in 
the same way. Neither is it likely that even at that date no 
dissent existed, seeing that in all ages and with all religions 
there are some who refuse to subscribe to the general 
faith. It is true that in our days the proportion of those who 
refuse or neglect to join in the services of the Church is far 
larger than formerly, but before trust funds are allowed to 





be used for other purposes than those for which they were 
given (according to the principles of the law in England) 
it has to be shown either that the purpose for which the trust 
was created has failed, or that the funds have been so adminis- 
tered as no longer to benefit the original object—in either 
case a new scheme would be framed to give effect as far as 
possible, under the altered circumstances, to the original 
idea—nor can if be considered a proper scheme to devote 
funds given for a religious purpose to secular and worldly 
uses when other religious bodies exist who can take the place 
of that object which may have ceased to be eligible. In the 
case of the Welsh Church, however, the recent Commission 
affords ample demonstration that its funds are not only being 
administered in a proper and rightful manner, but that the 
Church is in absolute need of them tocarry on her work. The 
ery of “Church funds being national property ”—save in the 
sense that all property is part of the national wealth—is as 
false as that of the want of “ religious equality.”—I am,Sir,&c., 
Glasbury-on- Wye, Radnorshire. W. M. Bays, 





[To tue Environ or rug “Srecrator.”’] 

Siz,—In the bitter and unedifying controversy over Welsh 
Disestablishment I have seen no notice of the difficult position 
of those who (like myself) are in favour of Disestablishment 
(believing that the severance of Church and State would be 
for the good of both, and that it is a mistake to force the con- 
tinuance of an Establishment contrary to the wishes of the 
large majority of any country), but who are at the same time 
most anxious that Disendowment should be not only fair but 
generous to the Church. 

So far the opposition seems to consist solely in loud cries of 
“No compromise,” coupled with bitter abuse of Noncon- 
formists; but there are, no doubt, many Churchmen who 
believe in Disestablishment on principle, and who admit that 
Disestablishment must be accompanied by some measure 
of Disendowment, but who consider the proposed Bill 
unduly hard and vindictive. Could not some of these 
gentlemen tell us what they consider a fair and reason- 
able scheme of Disendowment? I believe if some such pro- 
posal were brought forward it would have many supporters, 
not only among Churchmen, but also among numbers of Non- 
conformists who are no believers in a State Church, but who 
are most anxious to do as they would be done by, and to treat 
the Church in as fair and generous a manner as is possible im 
the circumstance. 

Ihave neither sufficient knowledge of the subject nor any 
authority to attempt any such scheme, but as a humble effort 
towards the discussion might I make the following suggestiors 
as a possible contribution toward some solution of this most 
difficult question: (1) Let all endowments other than tithe 
be conceded to the Church. (2) As regards tithe, why not 
look to the tithe-payer? Let him have the final say as to 
where the money is to go. 

I venture to say that there is hardly a Nonconformist in the 
country who, when he pays tithe, does not feel that it is a 
great and real injustice that he should be compelled to pay 
what is (whatever its origin) to all intents and purposes a tax 
out of his pocket towards the support of a Church to which he 
does not belong. 

My suggestion would be that the State should collect all 
tithes (charging a commission to cover expense of collection) 
and that each tithe-payer should be asked to state whether he 
wished his tithe to be paid to the Church of England or to 
some recognized Nonconformist Church or to the Roman 
Catholic Church, or, in the case of those who belong to no 
Church, to a special fund, say for higher education. 

Of course it would be necessary to guard against bogus 
Churches, and it might be well to have the funds given to 
some Central County Church Association rather than to 
individual churches or chapels. 

Very possibly there are insuperable objections to any such 
plan, but it has at least the merit of having a comprehensible 
basis and of devoting tithe as far as modern conditions allow 
to the support of the religious persuasion of the tithe-payer. 
No one can doubt that the controversy is doing incalculable 
harm to Christian unity in the country, and that any effort to 
mitigate the bitterness of the contest is well worth the making. 
This is my only excuse for so lengthy a letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A LIBERAL AND NONCONFORMIST. 

[The above suggestion is, we believe, in principle carried 
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out in the Province of Quebec. Roman Catholics are obliged 
to pay tithe, but Protestants are free from such payments. 
Our correspondent’s plan is, of course, far better, for it does 
not encourage men to avoid payment by abjuring their faith ; 
nor does it involve a loss, but merely a transfer of the 
spiritualities—Ep. Spectator.] 





[To rue Eprror or rue “ Spscraror.”} 
Sir,—Dr. Macfadyen in his letter to you in your issue of 
November 18th states that “a sufficient reply to the statement 
that Churches are at present equal before the law is to note how 
different would be the state of things if that were now the 
condition in England,” and then proceeds to claim that “ all 
the disabilities attaching to Nonconformity in the matter of 
(inter alia) schoolmasterships would be removed.” Does this 
mean that your correspondent would be willing for the Head- 
masters or Assistant Masters of, say, Mill Hill School or Leys 
School to be members of the Church of England P—I am, Sir, 
&e., KennetH McALPIN. 
Ardgour, Woodland Avenue, Leicester. 





[To tus Eprron or tux “Srectator,”’) 
S1r,—I wonder whether you will give me room in the Spectator 
to explain why my fellow Churchmen and Unionists need not 
regard the disendowment of the Church in Wales as so great an 
evil as you apparently regard it. I venture to think that the 
endowment of opinions and beliefs is altogether wrong and con- 
trary to the public welfare, and I would gladly see it abso- 
lutely forbidden on the ground of public policy. It fetters free- 
dom of thought and leads to the maintenance of opinions and 
doctrines irrespective of their truth or falsehood. It tends 
to induce men otherwise honest to continue to advocate views 
which in their hearts they know or suspect to be untrue, and 
leads them to stifle any doubts which they may feel. Imagine 
a richly endowed institution which made a belief in the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy an essential term of its 
membership. What would be the result? We should 
have some of the professors explaining that, though the 
geocentric theory was probably scientifically unsound, yet ina 
higher poetic sense it was gloriously and eternally true. Others 
would interpret the theory in a non-natural sense and explain 
that when it was said that the sun revolved round the earth 
what was really meant was that the earth revolved round the 
sun. Others again would take their stand on a literal inter- 
pretation of the theory and darkly hint at grave defects in 
the morality of those who doubted. But we may, I think, be 
sure that, whatever their differences, they would be unanimous 
in retaiming their emoluments, and would raise the cry of 
sacrilege if anyone tried to interfere with them. As for the 
“robbery of God” argument, I look on this as mere idle 
words, though no doubt some people honestly believe it. I 
well remember being much shocked asa youth to hear an 
ardent Irish Churchman state that the disaster to H.MLS. 
‘Captain’ was a judgment of God on those responsible for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Church, 
for a son of one of the members of Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet 
was lost on board. It may be true that the Welsh Church 
is making a good use of its endowments; but, after all, 
a Church which cannot get on without endowments cannot 
have much vitality, and I think that for the reasons given 

above it is better without them.—I am, Sir, &., 

J. W. B. 

[As its history shows, and as the lives of Stanley, Colenso, 
Maurice, and Jowett testify, opinion in an established Chureh 
is infinitely freer than in a sect whose members, since it is 
purely voluntary, cannot claim the protection of the law. In 
regurd to the general argument we would refer our corre- 
spondent to our article in this week’s issue on “ Disestablish- 

ment and a Secularized State.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE FREE INTERCHANGE OF PULPITS. 
[To tux Eprtor oy tux “ Srscrator.”’] 
Srzr,—In his letter to you of November 16th Dr. Dugald 
Macfadyen affirms that Disestablishment would render “a free 
interchange of pulpits possible.” On reflection, I think, he 
must allow that this affirmation is not supported by the facts 
of experience. In England, e.g., the Roman Church is not an 
Established Church; but are its pulpits open to preachers 
from the Reformed Churches or the pulpits of even non- 
Established, Reformed Churches open to Roman preachers ? 


We know they are not, and we further know that the ea’ 
has no relation either to establishment or disestablishment 

The truth is that neither establishment nor disestablishment 
has much bearing on the free interchange of pulpits, but 
questions such as episcopacy, ministerial succession, the 
validity of orders, and the like. So long as particular theories 
on these topics are held to be part of the vital essence of the 
Christian religion there can be general community of neither 
pulpits nor altars among Christian Churches. In establish. 
ment itself there is nothing whatever to prevent a free inter. 
change of pulpits, any more than on June 22nd, 1870, there 
was anything in it to prevent the administration of the Holy 
Communion in Westminster Abbey to the various representa. 
tives of Christian scholarship appointed to revise the 
Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures. In the babel of 
outcries against that Communion no mention was made of 
establishment. The clamour arose from causes with which 
establishment had no more to do than with the similar clamour 
against Dr. Temple’s appointment to the See of Exeter, 

I am not at present concerned with the question of either 
the wisdom or the usefulness of a free interchange of pulpits, 
These are difficult and thorny questions. Neither times poy 
circumstances seem yet ripe for their general and ultimate 
settlement. All I now maintain is that neither experience 
nor the nature of the case affords any evidence that pulpits 
closed under establishment would be opened by Disestablish- 
ment. To me it seems that Dr. Dugald Macfadyen mis. 
conceives the whole position when he says that if the Church 
were disestablished “Dr. Gore might preach in the City 
Temple.” He cannot have drunk deeply of Dr. Gore's 
writings, else he would not, I think, have ventured on such an 
assertion.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Canrxion. 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. 





“INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES.” 
[To tue Eprron or rue “Srecraror.”} 

Srr,—I have been reading the review of “Inspired Million 
aires” in the Spectator as if it were about some book I had 
never heard of before, and as if this strange monster, the 
author—who seemed, by the way, to bave a certain odd unac- 
counted-for resemblance tome—ought to have something done 
to him and really ought to be suppressed. I had something 
the same feeling toward the author that a man has who looks 
frankly into the face of a gorilla for the first time—a feeling 
of queer, unreasoning jealousy and pride toward him for being 
so hideous, and yet taking the liberty of being in a vague way 
after all—a little like me! The strange part of it is, too, that 
I might have written this review of my book myself 
ten years ago. Nearly all of its prejudgments, even its 
superiorities, were mine once. It happens, however, that 
in the face of new facts, and more particularly in the 
face of the new men with whom I have been con- 
fronted, I have, very hardly at first, and at last very grate- 
fully, changed my mind. I would be very glad if your 
reviewer and those who do not agree with me would give me 
credit for having been wise and for having agreed with them 
once, and kindly put themselves into my place for a minute. 

It has seemed to me that there are two courses that a man 
who regards beauty and human dignity as the most important 
values in the world can take in modern life. He can use walls 
and shut out the things in the life about him that are raw and 
unbeautiful. Or he can use open gates and go out alternately 
with battle-axes and flags of truce and make one by one these 
things outside make terms with beauty, with human dignity, 
religion, and idealism. He can work upon the things and upon 
the imaginations of men concerning the things until new and 
finer people becoming interested in them, the things them- 
selves begin to speak the language and do the will of the 
people who make them, and become new and finer things. — 
The author of “Inspired Millionaires,” it happens, is acting 
on the philosophy of the Duke of Wellington, that attacking 1 
more effective than defending, and is carrying or trying to 
carry the banners of -beauty and dignity into the enemys 
country. He does not deny that he is in the enemy’s country, 
but while he believes that defence is important, he believes 
also that the policy of attack—even in poetry—is important, 
and he feels that it makes a difference—when he is being 





judged—what he is in the enemy’s country for. There bave 
been several enemies’ countries before that had to be con- 
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ce 
no outside the walls. There was cold and bard, 
sorrento 4 sere hem We have carried poetry out into 
science. And now there is the new outside country of the 
foundry and the loom and the locomotive. Some of us—more 
especially now that we have the wireless telegraph to help us 
and radium—have been trying to carry poetry over into the 
machines, too. And now the author of “ Inspired Millionaires ” 
has gone one step further and asserted that there may be, if 
we insist upon it, a way of carrying poetry over into business ; 
that in the present great world-battle of industry lowering 
over human life there may be just now poetry, adventure, 
ard heroism even in wealth, in making wealth or the power 
of employing labour a great social art, a nation-building pro- 
fession. If he is right in this, his being right might be very 
important, because he is championing the right to live and the 
right to possess beauty and nobility of motive, and human 
gentleness of the majority of the human race—the people 
who work with machines and the people who control and 
0 le who work with machines. 
er ek to be agreed with, but I and the men I am 
trying to interpret and express, in America and elsewhere, 
who are trying against great odds and with most of the 
idealists and all of the materialists against us, to carry beauty 
into the enemy’s country, and to stretch a little the boundaries 
of being human, would be very appreciative if we could count 
on the sympathy (even if, owing to the boldness and unwisdom 
of our enterprise, it be a kind of dismayed sympathy) of a 
staunch supporter of ideals like the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GERALD STANLEY LEE. 
12a Clifford's Inn, London. 

[Mr. Lee’s charming letter disarms us. It is as if the bull- 
terrier under correction, instead of keeping a dignified silence, 

were to sing like a thrush.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 
[To tue Eprror or Tus “Srecrator.”] 
§rr,—The Copyright Bill will, it seems, become law without 
any substantial change. The story of its passage through 
Parliament is not a little strange. Some of our legislators 
thought the new provisions introduced by it were unduly 
favourable to the author. This was only to be expected. 
There have always been people of this way of thinking. They 
are constitutionally incapable of appreciating literary work. 
The man who writes down on paper so many words is to them 
much the same as the man who puts together so many bricks. 
Of course they think it is labour far the less valuable of the 
two; still there is a demand for it, and it must be paid for; 
but that it should have any prolonged value seems absurd. 
The bricklayer has no claim on the house which he has 
helped to build after his wages have been paid. Why should 
the author have it for the book which, along with the paper- 
maker, the compositor, and the binder, he has helped to 
produce? Possibly, as the wages in this case cannot well be 
paid over at once, some little time may be allowed; but it 
should be made as short as possible. All this is logical enough, 
given the premises which these gentlemen seem to lay down. 
The really strange thing is that quite intelligent persons reach 
the same conclusion by a different way. There is Lord 
Courtney, for instance. He has made himself what he is by 
intellectual force. Yet he vehesnently objects to the proper 
remuneration of intellectual work, at least when it is in this 
form. I ought to have been surprised, but I was not. In truth 
when my eye was caught by the headline in the report of the 
proceedings in the House of Lords “Copyright Bill” I said 
to myself, “Lord Courtney will oppose,” and I was right. How 
he arrived at this conclusion I cannot conceive, and his speeches 
have not enlightened me. Another argument urged against the 
Bill was that it favours the publishers too much. Well, it lays 
upon them a most unjust tax, the supply of a free copy to the 
Library of the University of Wales, a tax so unjust that one 
can only suppose it to be blackmail levied by Welsh members 
on a Government which rules England by non-English 
majorities. This does not look like favouritism. But let me 
contribute a few facts which seem to prove that the extended 
term will benefit authors rather than publishers. They are 
taken from my own experience, but then this experience is a 
representative one. I do not speak of great books; I do not 
speak of books which pass into oblivion; I speak of books 
which have and maintain a moderate success. I have at this 
moment an interest in some forty books, the oldest of them 





dating fifty years back. They all have a sale bringing in 
from a few pounds to a few pence. The interest of my 
representatives in them would last, as the law now stands, 
for various periods, from seven years onwards. The most 
valuable, it so happens, are the earlier. There would be little 
left twelve years after my death. In every instance the 
publishers, owning as they do the stereotype plates and the 
illustrations, would be virtually owners. It would not be 
worth any one’s while to compete with them. Now the term is 
to be enlarged to fifty years. Who is the gainer, I or the 
publishers? For obvious reasons I do not give my name, but 
you, I know, will vouch for me.—I am, Sir, &c., SENEX. 





ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE. 
(To rune Epiror or tus “ Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—In reply to one or two inquiries on the matter, will 
you permit me to say that I shall be very pleased to lend to 
any local parliaments or debating societies engaged this 
winter in discussing the question of redistribution of seats 
any of the models that portray the electoral anomalies in the 
present House of Commons? The only stipulation I make is 
that the leader of the House be good enough to request the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, or some responsible officer, to see that 
the model is repacked in its box at the conclusion of 
the debate. I might add that local parliaments will be 
entitled to exercise the privilege of paying the cost of carriage 
(though I do not wish to press this motion to a division) if 
either they or the local Chancellor of the Exchequer see fit. 
—Iam, Sir, &c., Cuiive Morrison-BeE.L. 
88 St. James's Street, S.W. 





“NUTS AND CHESTNUTS.” 

(To rae Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” } 
S1r,—The Spectator of November 18th bas a notice of the 
continuation of “Old and Odd Memories” which is—not 
unseasonably—called “‘ Nuts and Chestnuts.” With nearly all 
the comments of my kind critic I thoroughly agree. But I 
own myself surprised at his saying: “‘ We wonder whether the 
Japanese letter is a jeu d’esprit or a reality.” I should 
explain that the letter in question is so glaring an Apologia 
pro mendaciis that it might have come from a modern counter- 
part of the Platonic Thrasymachus or of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and that it seems too openly bad to have been invented. At 
any rate nothing would have induced me to insert it if it had 
not been communicated to me by a trustworthy friend 
as undoubtedly genuine. Moreover, in prefacing the letter 
I imply my conviction of its genuineness and try to 
explain its moral shortcomings by a suggestion borrowed 
from Lafcadio Hearn :— 

“Contact with the West has deprived the Japanese of their 
old ‘emotional morality’; while, on the other hand, our law-bred 
and law-sustained morality—the morality of the head as well as of 
the heart—has hardly had time to take root.” 

And here I am tempted to ask whether the above considerations 
may help to solve an enigma which has often perplexed me. 
Civilization is thought to make for probity, and probity for 
civilization. Why, then, is itthat so many of our countrymen 
prefer having money transactions with the (hitherto) com- 
paratively inert Chinese rather than with our political allies, 
tke astoundingly progressive Japanese? Is this odd pre- 
ference partly due to the fact that in Japan the progress may 
have been too rapid, and that “ too fast arrives as tardy as too 
slow”? The explanation commonly offered is that the 
Japanese bestow special attention on the conduct of war, the 
Chinese on that of business. Whence it follows that in China 
it is not the soldiers but the merchants who are chiefly brought 
under the control of what is, among Orientals at any rate, 
the great bulwark of public virtue—a sound and vigilant public 
Si quid novisti rectius istis, Candidus imperti.—I am, 
LiongeL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


opinion. 
Si r, &e. ° 
Highcroft, Boscombe. 





BACON ON DEATH. 
[To rum Epiror or tus “Specrator."’) 
Srr,—In your review of M. Maeterlinck’s essay you speak, 
when you “ come to pages of less value,” of “ M. Maeterlinck’s 
notion that doctors ought to put patients who are dying in 
pain out of life,” which does not seem by any means to 
secure your unqualified approval. 1 feel too strongly on this 
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awful matter myself perhaps to offer anything ; but perbans | in nursing is due to the fact that Miss Nightingale came 


you could kindly find space for a few words from “the 
wisest of mankind” on the subject. In his “Advancement” 
Bacon observes: 

“‘ Nay, farther, I esteem it the office of a physician not only to 
restore health but to mitigate pain and dolors, and not only when 
such mitigation may conduce to recovery, but when it may serve 
tomake a fair and easy : for it isno small felicity ... 
but the physicians, contrariwise, do make a kind of scruple, and 
religion to stay with the patient after the disease is deplored . 
whereas, in my judgment, they ought to give the attendances for 
the facilitating and assuaging the pains and agonies of death.” 
Beautiful and noble words, Sir, which, in my humble opinion, 
should be engraved in letters of gold on the walls of every 
hospital in Christendom; not that I think the benign spirit 
of the great philosopher which inspired them is by any means 
altogether absent from these places as it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. FLETCHER. 





L'EVOLUTION CREATRICE. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—In a letter over the signature “ OC. Fox” in the Spectator 
of November 4th the words, “My God, I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee” are attributed to Leibnitz. I thought 
they were the words of Kepler.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Gorpon MITCHELL. 
Killearn Manse, near Glasgow. 





“CURIOSA FELICITAS.” 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.”’ | 
S1n,—I venture to suggest “ felicitous nicety.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN M. FLETCHER. 
9 Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 





QUEERY LEARY NONSENSE. 
[To tue Eprrorn or tue “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Mr. Omond’s letter shows that Lear was by no means 
the inventor of a certain type of epitaph. Nearly thirty years 
ago I had a collection of epitaphs which was then by no means 
new. One I recollect very well :— 
** Tere lies John Bunn 

Killed by a gun. 

His name wasn’t Bunn, his real name was Wood, 

But Wood wouldn’t rhyme with gun, so I thought Bunn 

should!” 
The same book contained, by the way, that beautiful mot @ 
double entente :— 
“Tears cannot restore her; therefore do I weep.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. J. 





A STATUE OF FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”’} 
Sin,—Will you allow me to ask the readers of the Spectator 
to help with donations, however small, towards this? As 
the son of my father, who, as Sidney Herbert, was, I am 
proud to remember, responsible for sending Miss Florence 
Nightingale to the Crimea, I have been elected chairman 
of « committee to collect funds for a memorial to her. The 
memorial is to take the form first of a statue, and any balance 
over is to be used in annuities for aged and distressed nurses. 
I am very sorry that we do not seem likely to get enough 
money for both, so we are concentrating our efforts on the 
erection of a beautiful statue. We have been fortunate enough 
to have granted to us quite the best and most appropriate site 
in all London for the statue, ¢.e., exactly opposite the Guards’ 
Crimean Memorial, and between the Senior United Service and 
theAthenwum Clubs. The present generation hardly knowsabout 
Miss Nightingale: one of them actually asked a friend of mine if 
she “did not do something with a lifeboat”! And yet think 
what we owe to her. Our present hospital construction is due 
mainly to her. Very little improvement has been made on the 
plauning of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which was mainly hers. 
Of district nursing she was, with Mr. Rathbone, the inventor, 
if I may use suchaterm. Nothing better has been written on 
the subject than her short paper on district nursing. We 
accept it all to-day; but what of the woman who gave birth to 
it? How many hospital workers, matrons, sisters, nurses, 
has she not helped by skilled advice and ready sympathy in 
difficulty ?-—literally hundreds. For years she worked at 
organizing the proper nursing of our soldiers in India. The 
reason that England has set the example to the whole world 





forward with a whole-hearted devotion at the moment of oup 
nation’s greatest need, and thus the attention ang enthusiasm 
of Englishwomen were directed to the enormous Possibilities 
for good which skilled nursing could accomplish. Itisnoexag. 
geration to say that we owe to Miss Nightingale, ang -- 
countries owe to this one woman, the present high ideal of 
nursing. Few people realize that Miss Nightingale’s unselfish 
devotion to nursing our soldiers in the Crimea left her with 
impaired health for the last fifty-five years of her life, Foy 
know, except those of us who were privileged to see her, that 
the whole of those fifty-five years in bed, almost up to the 
last day of her life, were devoted with untiring energy, un. 
failing patience, and a forgetfulness of set which is beyond 
all praise to unceasing toil for others. It may safely be gaig 
that there is no branch of nursing at the present time that 
does not owe its erigin to Miss Nightingale’s wonderfy] 
insight into the best methods of meeting human needs. Ryen 
the idea of health visitors, which is becoming increasingly 
popular, originated with Miss Nightingale, who took 
infinite trouble to sketch out what the duties of a health 
missioner should be. Space alone prevents my mentioning 
the many other works in which she was interested. All had 
the same motive—that of helping others. And is this all to 
be forgotten, and her name to be buried only in books of 
history ? Is it not unthinkable that there should be no statue 
of her to tell future generations that she did not “ do anything 
with a lifeboat,” but that by ber example, by her life, by her 
devotion, she inspired her countrymen, and more especially 
the women of her country, to look at sickness in an entirely 
different light, revealing to them what a useful opportunity of 
true self-sacrifice exists in bestowing service on all who suffer? 
Are we to have in London statues only of kings, queens, and 
warriors ? May there not be one of the woman who has 
probably done more for England than any woman who ever 
lived P—I am, Sir, &c., PEMBROKE. 

P.S.—Subscriptions may be sent to me addressed, “The 
Earl of Pembroke, St. Thomas’s Hospital, S.E.” 

[The commemoration of great deeds and noble men and 
women by statues in public places is one of the best means of 
inculeating civic virtue. People see the statue, ask its history, 
and if they are worthy there quickens in them the desire to 
follow where the hero leads. Few women will look on a 
worthy statue of Florence Nightingale and not ask her story 
and learn some part of her lesson.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 

[To rae Eprtror or tar “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Last week you published a resolution passed by the 
Churchmen’s Union protesting against Dr. Talbot's action 
in depriving the Rev. J. M. Thompson of his licence as Dean 
of Divinity at Magdalen College. May I point out that in 
the official “ Oxford University Calendar” for 1912 [just 
published at the Clarendon Press] Mr. Thompson is still 
described as holding that position? If, as it would appear, 
Mr. Thompson has deliberately flouted Dr. Talbot's authority, 
it would be to the credit of the Union to dissociate itself from 
such an act of defiance. At any rate in this matter it should 
have the courage of its convictions. In the interests of fair 
play I trust you will find room for this letter—I am, Sin 
&e., S. F. Darwin Fox. 

Pembroke College, Oxford. 





AN OLD PEKING PROPHECY. 
[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

S1r,—I do not know whether you have room in your valuable 
columns for a few lines on the present Manchu troubles, but 
on going over some old notes of Peking in 1904 I came across 
the subjoined prophecy: “The Ming dynasty came to an end 
when the temples were restored. The Ch'ing dynasty will 
end when the roads are put in order.” 

My informant was Mr. Heng, a teacher recommended by 
the British Legation. He also was responsible for a little 
semi-prophetic story concerning the coming of the railway to 
Peking. 

In 1904 the roads were far from being put in order, because 
on one occasion, driving out to dinner in a rickshaw, I got 
bogged at the bottom of Legation Street, near the Ha-ta Gate, 
the mud coming right up to the axles of my carriage. Since 
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of the motor car has created great changes, 


t 
pe - oy reasonably be said that the roads have been 
aD 


phe the railway coming to Peking, we must go back 


the time when the northern capital was built. At that 
« sod, it will be remembered, Nanking was the chief city, 
er tically, the Emperor is sometimes referred to as the 
ne whereas the Empress is symbolized by the 
« Phoenix.” When, therefore, Peking was built, according to 
the Chinese astrologers, it was constructed in the form ofa 
Phoenix, the half moon of the Chinese city outside the Tartar 
wall representing the wings. ; ; 

When the railway came it cut through the Chinese city wall 
and ran parallel to the Tartar city wall, thereby cutting the 
bird's wings. : 

The astrologers declared that the Phenix would never fly 
again, and undoubtedly the Chinese were very hostile at first 
to the foreign iron road.—I am, Sir, &c., 


R. R. Grason 
(late Chinese Inspector, Transvaal). 


6 Kensington Square Mansions, W. 





SNIPE ON DARTMOOR. 
[To THe Epiron or THE “Srerctator."’] 
Sr,—As one under the spell of the moor I read with much 
interest the article on “ Autumn on Dartmoor” in your issue 
of November 18th. But I venture to doubt whether the 
writer is correct in stating that foreign snipe do not come in 
on the moor till late in October. It is, I believe, generally 
agreed that jack-snipe do not breed in England, and that 
their presence shows that the foreigners are beginning to 
comein. For several seasons I have shot snipe on the moor, 
and in one only have I failed to see a jack before the end of 
September; the usual time of their appearance is between the 
15th and 20th, but two or three years ago I shot one on the 
$rd. My impression is that the home-bred snipe usually begin 
to migrate in the second week of September and the foreigners 
to come in the third week, but that their movements are 
largely influenced by the weather. Certainly, as a rule, there 
are more snipe about at the end of September than at the 
beginning. Another question, When did the red grouse 
vanish from the moor? There are certainly none there now; 
were there ever any there >—I am, Sir, &c., 
52 St. George’s Square, S.W. Hvuen Poiwocs. 





RAZORBILLS AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “Srecrartor.’’] 

$Smr,—On Monday a few razorbills were to be seen among the 
gulls near Blackfriars Bridge. Their black and white plumage, 
peculiar-shaped bills, and wedge-shaped tails attracted the 
attention of thousands of persons. The birds, which were very 
shy, dived incessantly, as though to escape from the roar of 
London. The exceptional series of autumn gales probably 
brought them up the river for shelter, but I believe there is 
no other recorded case of their coming so far as London. We 
may indulge the agreeable hope that if the food is to their 
liking they will be tempted to return like the gulls, which, 
having discovered Londun in 1895, have returned annually 
ever since.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 





THE INSURANCE BILL AND THE ELECTORS. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—The Government Insurance Bill will apparently be forced 
through the House of Commons in the next few weeks. It was 
not introduced in response to any expressed demand, nor was it 
put forward at the last election as part of the Government pro- 
gramme. It is evident from the discussions which have taken 
place that the objections of all the chief interests involved and of 
all expert opinion have only been partially met and disarmed, and 
consilering the great cost which must be incurred, the immense 
effect for good or evil which the measure may produce, it seems to 
be a case, if ever there was one, when the opinion of the electors 
who are so vitally interested should be directly ascertained. A 
joint meeting of the Council and Committee of the British Consti- 
tution Association has considered the matter, and was strongly of 
“opinion that a clause should be introduced into the Bill to the 
effect that before it becomes law the measure should be submitted 
- a Poll of the Electorate by way of Referendum.—We are, Sir, 
c., 
Harotp Cox, President. 
W. V. Coorgr, Honorary Secretary. 
11 Tothill Street, SV. , 





WAGE-PAYERS’ LEAGUE. 
[To ruz Epiror or tax “ Srecraror.”’] 


Srr,—Most of the ringleaders and inciters of insurgent labour 
boast leud and openly that thanks to their handiwork the middle 
class is done. That assumption appears to be founded on the 
supposed unwillingness or inability of the middle class to combine, 
and this is being traded on by those people. 

Therefore the leng-suffering wage-payer cannot be blamed for 
getting roused at last and resolving that he will no more stand by 
idle and helpless while his whole capital and enterprise and the 
great commercial fabric he has reared are exploited for unscru- 
— purposes by the demagogue and certain politicians of ill 
ame. 

Things must go from bad to worse unless the w payers of the 
nation do unite for self-preservation. Accordingly it has been 
proposed to form a national league to be called the Wage-payers’ 
League. Steps are already being taken to establish at Glasgow a 
centre and committee for Scotland. 

The chief objects of the League are in outline—(1) to organize 
the wage-payers of the United Kingdom into a national league or 
union of all kinds and classes of persons and concerns who pay 
wages; (2) protection of the interests of employers and wage- 
payers in all things, and particularly against the injustice of 
vindictive legislation and burdensome taxatien, such as is at 
present masqueraded in the garb and name of so-called “ secial 
legislation”; (3) to resist and to defend wage-payers against the 
extravagant and growing demands of labour, and to cope with the 
unrest among, and the blind unreasoning discontent of, work- 
people; (4) to fight and counteract or defeat the mischief wrought 
or attempted by the professional labour agitator; (5) to shield and 
ensure in the seaanillie exercise of employment during labour dis- 
turbance workpeople loyal to their employers ; and (6) by practical 
steps, as occasion may from time to time require, te checkmate 
strikes and render them futile. 

The need for immediate action is rendered clamant both by 
the National Insurance Bill and by the news that at the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party Conference to be held at Birmingham in 
January a motion will be submitted—and no doubt passed— 
expressing great gratification at the labour unrest during the past 
year and insisting on a minimum wage of thirty shillings a week. 
That is nothing short of cruel and criminal incitement of the 
unintelligent to further folly and excesses. 

If the wage-payers of the United Kingdom will wake up, and 
in this matter do their duty by themselves and each other, the 
result will be an organization so huge and rich and powerful 
that no confederacy of trade unions dare stand against it. 

After all, the middle classes have the brains, education, enter- 
prise, energy, muscle, endurance, and, deservedly, their position 
and the bulk of the wealth of the country, and it will be indeed a 
strange thing if they cannot assert themselves and enforce their 
rights and authority and common law and order. But it must be 
remembered always that “united ye stand, divided ye fall.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., Hvueu D. Gusn. 


Greenock. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to bein 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 
——~>—_——_ 
THE TRIFLER. 
O Iam so sick of the Big Things 
—The Big with a Big, Big B— 
The Important Things That Are Strictly Such, 
The Great Big Things That Matter So Much, 
They never can leave you free. 
For I love to live in the little things 
If little they really be; 
The mere little things, the near little things, 
The dear little things, the queer little things, 
That make up the world for me. 


And so sick I am of the Strenuous, 
That never will let you rest; 

No quarter given or space allowed 

For dreams that shift as a sunlit cloud 
Adrift in the golden west; 

No use for the shimmering Gossamer, 
As it cannot be spun or tied, 

Or the glorious globe of the Soap-bubble, 

The golden blue of the Soap-bubble, 

The roseate green of the Soap-bubble 
—Just because it has nought inside 
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And O I am sick of the Practical, 
The serious sober sense, 
That never has walked in the Moony Ways, 
By the Mossy Dell of the Starry Fays 
To the Castle of Indolence. 
And O, and O, your Sensible Man, 
With what disgust and scorn 
Will-be banish and ban the aerial clan, 
Peaseblossom, Puck and Peter Pan, 
And pack, in a Carter Patterson Van, 
With Scheherazade and Khubla Khan, 
To their faery lands forlorn ! 


A trio of excellence, wisdom, worth— 
And I'm weary of all the three. 

And it is not good to feel like that ; 

It’s exceedingly wicked to feel like that; 

I’m sure you never could feel like that ; 
It’s only the case with me. 

But, then, I was born a little bit cracked, 
So I hardly count, you see ; 

And—it wouldn’t be fair to omit the fact 
They are wearier far of me. 

PERAMBULATOR. 








ART. 


ALFRED STEVENS. 
Hownovr is now being done to the memory of England’s 
greatest sculptor at the National Gallery of British Art. 
Last week the Stevens Room was formally opened, and it 
contains, besides the works which belong to the nation, 
an important loan collection of drawings, paintings, and 
sculpture. 

Most people, if they think at all about Stevens, are apt to 
consider him a gifted man who failed from want of oppor- 
tunity to express himself, and whose works, with rare exceptions, 
indicate a promise never fulfilled. That this is not the case 
the present exhibition is witness, for the first impression this 
assemblage of painting, drawing, and sculpture produces is 
one of extraordinary perfection. 

In each department of art are to be found masterpieces of 
the highest order. The paintings are not those of a sculptor 
diverting himself with another medium, but in such instances 
as the Morris Moore the work is that of a born master of the 
brush. In the same way the drawings, whether they are 
studies from the life or great decorative projects, are in either 
case perfect. The works of sculpture range from the eques- 
trian statue of the Duke of Wellington to the ornaments for 
fireplaces, touching many points between these extremes, 
and in every case the work is that of a master. 

The great and impressive fact about Stevens is that there 
was a perfect balance between what he had to say and how he 
said it. In him there was no discrepancy between the matter 
and the manner. The material was never strained to express 
the thought, and the material never remained uninspired. 

The facts of the life of Stevens are soon told. He was born 
at Blandford in Dorset in 1817, and was the son of a sign and 
heraldic painter. Some of his youthful works are to be seen 
in the present collection, and their precocity is astonish- 
ing. The project of sending Stevens to be taught by 
Landseer fortunately fell through on account of the high price 
for tuition asked by the animal painter. Instead, by the help 
of the Rector of Blandford, the Hon. and Rev. Samuel Best, 
Stevens, then not sixteen, was sent to Italy, where he stayed 
nine years. It is a remarkable fact that when he was 
in Florence he copied the works of Spinello Aretino 
and Giotto—painters whom a great many people imagine 
to have been discovered by Ruskin some years later. 
After Stevens’s return to England he engaged in the competi- 
tion for the decoration of the Houses of Parliament. The 
disgrace of this competition is apparent when we realize that 
the two greatest decorative artists England has produced, 
Stevens and Watts, both competed, but neither of them was 
employed. Stevens was forced to turn his attention to designing 
for industrial purposes,and the Sheffield firm of Hoole, Robinson, 
and Hoole employed him to produce for them models of fire- 
grates, dogs, and stoves. A number of these models are now 
to be seen, and they are just what such things should be— 











objects of daily use made beautiful, and not 
incrustations which deprive the thing decorated 
without adding to its beauty. It is astonishin 
effect these noble examples of Stevens produced, 
fashioned fireplaces remain with rounded openin 
his influence if not his actual design. No doubt 
of William Morris with his greater power of advertisemeng 
neutralized the effect of the much greater designer Also 
Stevens stood alone, and Morris hed with him the pre-Raphaeli 
movement and its great preacher Ruskin. This sae 
was largely literary, moral, and intellectual, ang the ' 
fore, much more likely to appeal successfully to the British 
public than the work of a pure artist, however great, 

Like his master Michelangelo, whom he had studied go ro. 
foundly, Steveas also had his “ Tragedy of the Tomb.” Tn the 
case of the modern sculptor it was not the Popes who hindered 
and troubled, but the Dean of St. Paul's and the Ministerial 
head of the Office of Works. The Dean insisted on destroy. 
ing the effect of the Duke of Wellington’s tomb by voles 
to allow the equestrian statue which was to have crowned it 
to be put in place; he would not, he said, have the Duke 
riding into his cathedral on horseback. The Office of Works 
interfered because a huge and complicated work of art was not 
turned out regularly by the yard to time, and threatened to 
take the incomplete masterpiece away from the sculptor and 
have it finished elsewhere—presumably in the Euston Road. 
The monuments of that locality being no doubt on a level 
with official understanding, the despair of Stevens can well be 
imagined at the prospect of such an outrage; but his friends 
were able to get the ear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Robert Lowe. The story is told, and it is infinitely to his 
credit, that Lowe went to the studio of Stevens, and was so 
impressed by the unfinished monument that he then and 
there pledged himself to see that the artist should work on 
unmolested. 

It is not difficult to understand why Stevens was never popular, 
His art was calm and impersonal, and entirely free from the 
literary element which seems necessary to stimulate the 
not very strong artistic sense of most English people. Stevens 
made no appeal to tired minds and jaded appetites and to 
those who crave for sensation, neither did he substitute for 
imagination that much more easily understood quality—fancy. 
This is why Stevens is left alone in these days when all the 
obscure eighteenth-century portrait painters, provided 
that they produced ladies in big hats, are written about in the 
numberless so-called art books which pour from the press. 

No work of Stevens appeared at Burlington House during 
his lifetime, and it is to the eternal disgrace of the Academic 
body that they took no steps to search out and foster so great 
a genius. A distinguished sculptor member of the Academy 
was once asked why no notice had been taken of Stevens, and 
the answer was that as none of his works had been exhibited 
at their exhibitions they were not officially cognizant of his 
existence—an answer worthy of the jealousies of a provincial 
amateur society. It is also lamentable that a man like Ruskin, 
who had the ear of the public in matters of art, should 
have wasted his praises on second-rate talent from Miss 
Kate Greenaway to Miss Alexander, and never have got far 
enough beyond his egoism and his prejudices to have used his 
pen to persuade the world that there was living in contem- 
porary London a genius and a master. How different would 
have been the fate of Stevens had he lived in Italy during the 
Renaissance! It is one of the chief glories of that great 
time that then there were no neglected geniuses and 
no forgotten great men. It was to this time that Stevens 
really belonged: he seized its style at the moment when 
it had reached complete freedom, but had not begun to 
decline into extravagance. The heady wine of the Renaissance 
produced in him no intoxication; the temperance of his style 
is its strength ; and truly he is the last of the great Italians. 

To Professor Legros is due initiation of the plan for raising 
some memorial to Stevens, and the result has been the placing 
of his portruit in the Stevens Room at the Tate Gallery. This 
bust has been finely modelled by Professor Lantéri, who has 
generously given his work, and Messrs. Singer have done the 
same as regards the casting of the work in bronze. A plaster 
cast of the Dorchester House fireplace has also been give® 
by the Stevens Soeiety. Besides these permanent additions 
are the various loan works which will be on view till the 
middle of next January. Among these is the model for the 
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. f the Duke of Wellington. Stevens left a 
eqeeste® sae gota size, but unfinished in some not very 
sonra j f the horee’s feet and tail. These have 
; anortant details © 
mA nstructed by Mr. Tweed from the sketch model at 
wath Kensington, and it is to be hoped that soon this statue 
ij] be placed in position, giving the sadly needed climax to 
as monument in St. Paul's. The design of the group is 
splendid : it combines dignity and animation ; it is not merely 
trait, but a sculptural idea. The head of the Duke isa 
a ifivent piece of work and dominates the lines and masses 
whole. The models for ironwork are of great interest 
and beauty, and among those to be specially noted is the 
Original model for corner of an air stove (No. 79). Another 
beautiful thing is the plaster Design for the overmantel of 
the salon, Dorchester House (No. 45), and the three statuettes 
ot Judith (No. 46), David (No. 47), and Jael (No. 48) should 
act be overlooked, for they are not only beautiful in them- 
selves but important when considering the Model for the 
decoration of the Dome of St. Paul’s (No. 155). When 
we consider this wonderful project with its wealth of 
appropriate figures and designs, we feel more than ever 
the unsuitability of the sham Byzantinism of the recent 
mosaics. The paintings which have been lent do not 
equal those in the nation’s possession. There is nothing 
go fine as the Morris Moore or the Portrait of an artist. The 
drawings in red chalk are a wonder and a delight, some so free 
and full of suggestion, others, like No. 51, so marvellous in 
their close realization of form. Only a few instances have 
been mentioned; but wherever we look we find something 
lovely, whether it be the designs for tiles, for stoves, or the 
heautiful wooden colour cabinet. In all the fields of art that 
Stevens entered he expressed himself with beauty and per- 
fection; whatever he touched he adorned, and for his genius 
there were no boundaries, and his work truly exemplified his 
favourite saying, “ I know but one art.” 


BOOKS. 


A TRANSLATION OF THE “ODYSSEY.”* 


Tue English hexameter still presents, we think, one of the 
puzzles of literature. The metre of Homer and of Virgil, 
“the stateliest measure,” as Tennyson calls it, “ever moulded 
by the lips of man,” would, it might have been thought, some- 
how by this time have accommodated itself to our English 
speech. Butthe reverse is the case. No poem of the first 
rank has ever been written in it, and even for translating the 
Iliad, for which it seems by nature to be the fitting instrument, 
Lord Derby declares its use to be “a pestilent heresy,” while 
everyone knows the lines— 

“These lame hexameters the strong-wing’d music of Homer ! 

No—but a most burlesque barbarous experiment.” 
And yet the hexameter, although in spite of Matthew Arnold's 
commendation English poetry still rejects it, has in fact a 
movement which is certainly not uncongenial to our native 
tongue. It has often been said that the iambic rhythm of 
blank verse is the ordinary rhythm of common conversation, 
so that “we dften speik idmbics fnadvértently”; but 
although the fact has been less noticed the tendency 
to employ the hexameter movement is, perhaps, almost equally 
strong, as a very simple illustration may at least indicate. 
After reading Mr. Cotterill’s rendering of the Odyssey into 
berameters, the present writer took up a novel—and between 
(he narrative style of the Odyssey and that of a good novel 
the relationship is close—when he found that the hexameter 
rhythm was not only running in his head, but also actually 
recurrent everywhere in the prose before his eyes. Here, for 
instanee, is one of a hundred similar passages :—“ Elsa 
exclaimed, ‘Tuts havers,’ and hastened back to the kitchen, 
— she relieved her feelings by making more of the ginger- 
read pussies’ beloved of Baby Edmund,” or, as it becomes, 
dy the slightest of changes :— 
Then, zelaimed ‘Tuts havers,’ and hastened back to the kitchen, 
Genus re ieved her feelings by making more of the pussies, 
be Serbread pussies, beloved of Baby Edmund (so dearly).” 
a hoes the process, take the sentence, “Meantime 
"y‘ochus came hurriedly back to the vessel to bring tidings 

* Homer's “Ody 


sey,” Line-for-Line Translation in the Metre of the Original. By 
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of his mates and the shameful fate they had suffered; yet not 
a word was he able to utter for all his endeavour.” Here by 
the transposition of a single word three hexameters become 
at once undetected prose, and if anyone will consider these 
two cases he will get perhaps some clue to the puzzle why it is 
so hard to write hexameters really well. There movement is, 
we think, at once so strong and so natural that they often 
absolutely run away with the writer. Directly he ceases to go 
foot’s pace he is at a gallop. On he goes crashing through 
quantities and accents—think of Longfellow’s “This is 
the | frést prim|jeval”—or racing over undulating fields— 
think of “the mirmuring pines and the hémlock”—while the up 
and down hammerlike beat of movement tends to become as 
hauntingly monotonous as it does in that familiar but infamous 
line— 
“ Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum.” 


The hexameter, in fact, is something like a fine horse, and 
needs, if it is to show its paces properly, to be mastered and 
held in hand. Homer knows it, as the first words of the 
Iliad— 
“ Mivw Geide, Oed, TnAniddew "AxiAtjos 
ovAouevny ””— 
may sufficiently show, for in them the movement of the verse 
is immediately overborne, as it were, by the strong pause 
which follows the majestic odAou¢dvny, so that the rhythm is, 
if we may say so, at once both felt and forgotten. So, too, 
if anyone will analyse the first ten lines of the Aneid, as 
Dr. Rouse has lately done in one of his remarkable essays 
on the oral teaching of Latin, he will find that Virgil, by 
various devices, especially by so placing his words and clauses 
that their natural accentuation relieves the otherwise over- 
powering metrical stress, has got his metre under strict 
control, whereas when Ennius writes— 
“ Péste rectimbite véstraque p‘ctora péllite ténsis,” 
or Clough— 
“ Philip shall write us a book, a Treatise upon The Laws of 
Architectural Beauly in Application to Women,” 
it is obvious—and of course Clough so desired it—that the 
metre is master and not the maker of the verse. But no 
English poet has ever got this mastery. Possibly we lack 
just the sort of big words which “the long roll of the hexa- 
meter” often imperatively demands. There is nothing like 
TinAnidSew ’AxiAjos to be had in English, and such lines as 
“ Insatiabiliter deflevimus aeternumque 
Nulla dies nobis moerorem e pectore demet,” 
are perpetually beyond us. But, however this may be, it is 
certain that the hexameter has as yet got the upper hand of 
our poets. It is still for us a sort of Pegasus which “scorns 
an earth-born rider,” and obstinately refuses to carry him 
aloft into the ether. 

From these hazardous observations on a subject of some 
perplexity it will be clear that Mr. Cotterill has made what, 
we think, may justly be called a very bold experiment. Had 
he dealt with the Iliad it would have been less so, but the 
Odyssey is twenty times as hard to translate as the Iliad, and 
when Arnold published his famous lectures on “Translating 
Homer” he judiciously said nothing about it. There is such 
a go and swing in the Iliad, it is so full of life and energy, that 
almost any vigorous rendering will reproduce something of its 
effect, and even such schoolboy hexameters as— 

“ Down he fell with a crash, and his armour rattled around him,” 
have a sort of stimulating noisiness about them which goes 
not inaptly with the subject. But the Odyssey is altogether 
quieter and more homely. It is a story to listen to repose- 
fully and at the fireside. Nausicaa washing the linen and 
then playing ball, Penelope unravelling her web, Eumezus 
tending the swine—these and a hundred other like things 
need to be related in a narrative which moves on easily, 
equally, and without disturbance. And such a narrative 
needs a metre of the same sort, flowing with a smooth and 
placid current, but one which also, “as by many winding 
nooks it strays,” repeats its “gentle murmur” in ever-vary- 
ing cadences which though similar are yet without monotony. 
But it is just to this subtle smoothness and yet change of 
movement that the English hexameter has never yet been 
schooled. Read Clough, for instance, the greatest master of 
it, and is there not somehow a constant sense, not so much 
of ease and repose as of being jolted, shaken, and sometimes 
even shocked? Or look at these lines of Mr. Cotterill’s, which 
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in the difficulty of making a choice among ten thousand we 
select simply because they are his first :— 


“ Sing, O Muse, of the man so wary and wise, who in far lands 

Wandered whenas he had wasted the sacred town of the 
Trojans. 

Many a people he saw and beheld their cities and customs, 

Many a woe he endured in his heart as he tossed on the 
ocean, 

Striving to win him his life and to bring home safely his 
comrades. 

Ah! but he rescued them not, those comrades, much as he 
wished it. 

Ruined by-their own acts of infatuate madness they perished, 

Fools that they were—who the cows of the sun-god, lord 
Hyperion, 

Slaughtered and ate; and he took from the men their day of 
returning. 

Sing—whence-ever the lay—sing, Zeus-born goddess, to us 
t | ad 


Assuredly we miss here that peculiar and penetrating charm 
which makes the original when once heard linger almost beyond 
forgetfulness in the ear. We must add, however, that it is 
unfair to judge Mr. Cotterill by any brief extract. He should 
be read in bulk—a book at least at a time—and it is his high 
merit that he tempts to such reading. There is a simple 
and unaffected ease about him which carries you along, and 
he very rarely offends. In fact, as Dr. Leaf—and who could 
be a better judge ?—has borne witness, he “reproduces the 
naturalness of Homer, the easy flow as of a river which is 
Homer’s own, with as much success as anyone, perhaps 
with more success,” and his version, which is also a very 
faithful one, with “no pretty lying that improves To suit 
the modern taste,” is one which any teacher who can read 
aloud well would find of real service in conveying some 
living sense of Homer's poetry even to inattentive ears. 
Unfortunately, however, if we may say so, the book is so 
magnificently printed, and so adorned with beautiful illus- 
trations, that it is too costly for ordinary use. We trust that 
its success in its present form may be such as to encourage 
Mr. Cotterill to publish it, as it deserves to be published, 
in a shape that will make it accessible to a wider range of 
readers, 





THE “SWANSTON” STEVENSON.* 

Att lovers of Robert Louis Stevenson and his work will wel- 
come this charming, well-printed, and easily handled collection, 
of which the first ten volumes are now published. On a 
future oceasion we may say something as to the new 
matter, for there is to be a certain amount of new material 
in the present edition. For the present we shall confine 
ourselves to the characteristic and most attractive Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Andrew Lang. Mr. Lang tells us that, though 
he did not see a very great amount of Stevenson, he knew 
him comparatively early, and that his love for the man and 
admiration for his work were maintained throughout. “Ican,” 
he says, “ but contribute the personal views of one who knew, 
loved, and esteemed his junior that is already a classic, 
but who never was of the inner circle of his intimates.” 
That, however, is not at alla bad standpoint for a critic, and 
the love and sympathy were evidently returned, for did not 
Mr. Stevenson address one of the most fascinating of bis 
personal poems to “ Dear Andrew with the brindled hair ” ? 
Scattered up and down the Introduction and interwoven with 
his appreciation of the man are one or two delightful 
anecdotes. 


“Throughout life he always played his part, as in childhood, 
with full conscious and picturesque effect, as did the great 
Montrose and the English Admirals, in whom he notes this 
dramatic trait. He was not a poseur; he was merely sensitively 
conscious of himself and of life as an art. Asa little boy with 
curls and a velvet tunic he read Ministering Children and yearned 
to be a ministering child. An epportunity seemed to present 
itself ; the class of boys called ‘keelies’ by the more comfortable 
boys in Edinburgh used to play in the street under the windows 
of his father’s house. One lame boy,a baker’s son, could only look 
on. Here was a chance te minister! Louis, with a beating heart, 
walked out on his angelic mission. ‘ Little boy, would you like to 
play with me?’ he asked. ‘You ge to-———!’ was the answer of 
the independent son of the hardy baker. It is difficult to pass 
from the enchanted childhood of this eternal child, with its 
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. . . . ae 
imaginative playing at everything, broken only by f, 
the dreams were the nightmares. of encomedions pater we 
told of all this as only he could tell it.” ® has 


What Mr. Lang has to say about Stevenson's style ig in 
every sense judicious. We agree with him in thinkin 
- 3 g that, 
in spite of Stevenson’s attempt to make us believe the reverse 
he, Stevenson, succeeded in style because “ he had a very keen, 
natural perception of things”; in fact “had a genius of his 
own, and that these graces came to him, though he says the 
did not, by nature.” Mr. Lang goes on to hazard the tn 
tion that “ Prince Otto” seems to him in places over-writte 

me a n. 
So no doubt it is, but, then, could not Stevenson have replied 
that he could not have got the particular atmosphere which 
he wanted to get without over-writing ? Assuming that you 
undertook to paint in the style of the most finished French 
painters of the eighteenth century, how could you accomplish 
your design without over-painting? But, as Mr. Lang says 
finely, “though Stevenson now and then ran near the rock 
of preciosity he very seldom piled up his barque on that reef” 
“ His style is, to the right reader, a perpetual feast, ‘a dreiping 
roast,’ and his style cannot be parodied.” 

Some of Stevenson’s literary plans, like those of Milton, 
are extraordinarily suggestive and attractive. Milton, jt 
may be remembered, planned to write a play in which 
the Morning Star was to be one of the characters; 
and also an epic on the Arthurian legend. Stevenson 
actually ‘contemplated a Life of Hazlitt and another 
of the Duke of Wellington. Just as Mr. Pecksniff said he 
should like to have seen Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg, 
so we confess we should greatly like to have seen Mr. Steven- 
son’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. We say this not out 
of any foolish or quizzical belief that it would have been a 
monstrosity. On the contrary, it would, we may feel sure, 
have been a marvellous pen portrait of the man, possibly a 
match to Goya’s famous canvas. On the whole, however, 
Stevenson’s time was better bestowed. 

Incidentally, and in regard to the fascinating subject of 
“ Kidnapped,” Mr. Andrew Lang interpolates the following 
remark :— 

“The story centres on the Appin murder of 1751, about which 
he had made inquiries in the neighbourhood of Rannoch, where 
Alan Breck skulked after the shooting of Campbell of Glenure in 
the hanging wood south of Ballachulish. Stevenson could not 
learn who ‘the other man’ was—the real murderer in the romance. 
I know, but respect the Celtic secret. The fatal gun was found, 
very many years after the deed, by an old woman in a hollow tree, 
and it was not the gun of James Stewart. I have a friend whose 
great-great grandfather was standing beside James of the 
Glens watching the digging of potatoes. A horse was heard 
approaching at such a pace that James said, ‘ Whoever 
the rider is, the horse is not his own.’ As he galloped past the 
rider shouted : ‘Glenure is shot!’ ‘ Who did it I don’t know, but 
I am the man that will hang for it,’ said James too truly.” 

Before we leave Mr. Lang’s delightful causerie we should 
like to register our endorsement of his criticism of The 
Wrecker. In regard to the crux of how to get rid of the 
crew who were such compromising witnesses Mr. Lang makes 
the admirable suggestion, “I would have marooned them. 
That certainly would have been better than the cruel absurdity 
of making a mild artist consent to a most bloody, unnecessary, 
and abominable massacre. We cannot better conclude this 
notice than by quoting the last two paragraphs of the Intro- 
duction :— 

“There was a very pleasant trait in Stevenson’s character which, 
perhaps, does not display itself in most of his writings—his 
affection for children. In A Child’s Garden of Verse, delightful 
as it is, and not to be read without ‘a great inclination to - 4 
the child is himself, the child ‘that is gone.’ But in an eany 
letter he writes: ‘Kids is what is the matter with me. .-- 
Children are too good to be true.’ He hada natural infatuation, 
so to say, for children as children, which many men of the * 
overcome with no apparent difficulty. He could not overcome 1 ; 
little boys and little girls were his delight, and he was theirs. Js 
Molokai, the Leper Island, he played croquet with the little io 
refusing to wear gloves lest he should remind them of their “ ' 
dition, Sensitive and weak in body as he was, menage ot 
more fearless. It was equally characteristic of another qui y 


his, the open hand, that he gave a grand piano to these leper 
children. He says: 
‘ But the nearest friends are the auldest friends, 
And the grave’s the place to seek them. 
but 


Among the nearest and the oldest friends of his I never — ent 
to few friends, nearer and older, does my ag to Fr enething 
frequently; simply because almost every day sod enast to his 
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newly learned or known which would have appeal thy.” 
unequalled breadth of knowledge, and interest, and sympathy. 
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EDINBURGH REVISITED.* 

Ma. JAMES Bonz is a member of an accomplished family. 
His brotber, Mr. Muirhead Bone, the artist, is justly cele- 
prated; another brother, Mr. David Bone, is known as a 
writer of sea stories, which have not been excelled in recent 
times for force and art within their compass. Mr. James 
Bone, who has long since won the gratitude of many news- 
paper readers who enjoy good art criticism, now comes for- 
ward with what we fancy is his first book—at least no other is 
mentioned on his title page. It is a remarkable book and 
one of which—to take a good test—-his family may be proud. 
We do not profess to have read all the books on Edinburgh, 
but we bave read Stevenson and Chambers, and have in mind 
Sir Walter Scott, and yet we can honestly say that we know 
of no book which gives in so few words as this so satisfying, 
so complete, and so graceful a picture of Edinburgh. If 
you want to understand the heart of Edinburgh you can 
yead it here better than in a hundred guide books. If it 
were not for the weight of the book and its slippery though 
handsome buckram sides we should advise every visitor to 
Edinburgh to carry it about with him. But we doubt whether 
he could make headway through the windy streets with the 
rebellious thing under his arm, and with it he might be too 
ready to excuse himself from mounting, as Mr. Bone did, much 
to his profit, to the top storeys of some of the lands, as they 
call the congeries of tenements in the Old Town of Edin- 
burgh. Let the reader digest the book at home before he goes 
exploring and he will have an inimitable general survey of 
Edinburgh to which everything he sees will supply a footnote 
oracorroboration. Better still, perhaps, let him read it after 
his return from seeing the sights and he will find in it that 
kind of commentary which can be provided only by a culti- 
vated observer who has knowledge and opinions of his own— 
often audacious opinions—and is able to convey them in strong 
and pure English and happy phrases. 

A Glasgow man himself, Mr. Bone views Edinburgh as an 
alien eitizen, and yet alwaysas a Scotsman. He apologizes 
for not knowing Edinburgh better, but it is a truism that the 
studious visitor sees more than the procrastinating resident. 
In some of the lands Mr. Bone saw Adamic chimney-pieces 
and mural decorations which probably have never been seen 
by more than a handful of the residents in the New Town. 
For the lands of the Old Town are, of course, the decayed 
relics of a former greatness—the houses of the old gentry. 
Very likely there are many interior decorations still hidden 
behind accumulated dirt and whitewash. Mr. Bone’s pleasure 
was to try to make the poor dwellers in the lands 
talk about their decorations, and he uses words of 
generous and kindly satisfaction when he has come across 
an artistic feeling striving to translate itself into 
words. As he says in his preface, the study of 
such relics has not been dealt with except by a few re- 
ferences in architectural books and in the reports of 
Edinburgh's many charities. We will quote from Mr. Bone’s 
description of a visit to a room in one of the soaring lands :— 

“The room itself was the habitation of one family. The head 
of the house, an elderly brewer’s drayman, lay in a bed that 
occupied a fair part of it. He was suffering from an injury to his 
leg. The wife, a comfortable, quiet sort of woman, not obsessed 
by her troubles and work, had kept the home as clean and tidy as 
practicable, but its aspect was dejected and poor. Two children, 
one with bare feet, played on the floor. It was growing dark. 
As I looked at the picture she said, ‘Ye should have come earlier 
if ye wanted to see the picture. Ye’re ower late for it now.’ 
‘What is the right time forit?’ ‘A quarter to three,’ she replied 
at once, ‘for it gets the sun just nice by the side o’ the building.’ 
I pricked my ears. Could any collector amongst us, I wonder, tell 
to a quarter of an hour when his favourite picture would be in its 
best light? She pointed out its beauties. ‘Ye can see the ivy 
hanging ower the vaus just awful bonny-like. Thae stanes lying 
down there mak’ ye think o’ auld Edimburie Castle stanes fallen 
doun.’ She said they were ‘a’ very ta’en up wi’ the picture.’ He 
(her husband) liked to look at it, and she had moved his bed that 
he could see it when he wanted witheut moving his head. ‘I 
whiles stand an’ look at it mysel’ when I’m reddin’ things up, and 
P’ve seen us talkin’ aboot thae men and what they’re efter’ She 
hointed to the two debonair gentlemen, with their backs*to the 
dejected room of the poor Scots family, mounting the glimmering 
marble steps to move through the palace with the broken arch, 
and eut by boat to the golden island with the castle in the bay. 
‘The bairns are gey ta’en wi’ it, toe. I’ve catched them sitting by 
the fire at night makin’ up stories abeet thae men.’ ‘ What sort of 
Stories ?’ ‘Qh, just a’ havers like. I heard the wee yin saying 


** Edinburgh Revisited. By James Bone. With Ixxv Drawings by Hanslip 
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that that yin wi’ the lang legs was Wullie Wallace. But they’? 
no let me hear them, and ‘deed I dinna gie much heid to what they 
say, but whiles they go on talkin’ and talkin’ aboot them and the 
rest o’t till I sendthem aff to their bed.’ 

_ “ What did the little Scots bairns, crowded together by the fire 
in the murky curtainless room in the old grandee’s house, tell to 
one another about the Italian gallants strutting in the ancient 
panel overhead in the flickering light? Whatever it was it would 
be true romance, Perhaps Hans Christian Andersen or Robert’ 
Louis Stevenson, who were children to the end, could have 
imagined its colour and simplicity. 

“ Possibly the panel itself was a weak affair by Old Norie, after 
a forgotten Pannini, or some other artist of the late Roman 
school, but my impression is that it was better in its way than the 
Nories in the high-perched City Museum. My visit, of course, was 
only for a few minutes. One could not trespass further on the 
kindness of a woman with a sick husband and restless children. 
Moreover, I was overlooking her whole house—drawing-room, 
parlour, bedroom, kitchen, storeroom and hall—and what woman 
of any class would like a stranger to do that on a minute’s 
notice? The extraordinary patience of all the people of the lands 
with a wandering and inquisitive topographer I can never forget. 
These people had inhabited that room for twenty years (and in 
that time one person had come to see the picture), and the 
woman never wanted to leave it. The picture, which seemed to 
mean so much to them, had not always been appreciated by the 
tenant. It was blemished by a large dirt-mark in the glowing 
Italian sky over the island. A former tenant had slasheda dirty 
household brush across it in a tantrum because the factor had 
turned her into the street.” 

If the chapters on the lands and their inmates are the most 
original in the book they are still but relevant details in the 
general purpose of the book which is to draw a very wide 
picture of Edinburgh and seize and fix its atmosphere. Mr. 
Bone says as much of the New Town, of the Adams, of 
Hamilton, and of Playfair as of the Old Town, and he says 
much that is wonderfully revealing of the picturesque 
combination of the two. To read these pages would be to 
know Edinburgh even if one had not seen it; in true propor- 
tion one has the vision of the wind-swept streets, the gracious 
austerity of the treeless places, the steepness, the greyness, 
the marvellous values of the Old Town towering upwards and 
crowned by the Castle, and of Arthur's Seat and Salisbury 
Crags kept unspoiled at the doors of the penetrating, critical 
Edinburgh people. As Mr. Bone says, although the greatness 
of Edinburgh is not architectural—it is not one of the treasure 
cities of Europe—yet the medieval effect (was it not insisted 
on by Defoe who saw the Old Town as a vast castle?) is 
stronger than in most other highly architectural cities. Of 
the influence of Edinburgh asa whole on modern architecture 
Mr. Bone says :— 

“Edinburgh is becoming once more one of the chief attractions for 
students of modern architecture and town-planning, many of 
whom, I believe, never see the Old Town nearer than Princes 
Street ; and among the younger school of London architects, whose 
admiration for Adam is one of the features of our new Georgian 
age, a trip to Edinburgh is becoming a necessity. When they go 
they discover more than Adam, and the apparently endless vistas 
of stately crescent, terrace and square, all of beautiful anason- 
work with many refinements of detail, set in great spacious streets, 
have a powerful effect on their imagination. Incidentally, some 
have found in New Edinburgh the clue to Mr. Norman Shaw’s 
massive treatment of London stone, and there has even been some 
talk of the Edinburking of Regent Street.” 

The town-planning of Edinburgh received a check, as the 
good citizens’ foresight outran the constable and perhaps 
brought on town-planning an unnecessary disrepute, but we 
venture to think that some of the“ Modern Athenians ” look 
on their unfinished temple on Calton Hill with a fond pride 
as making the architecture of Edinburgh even more like that 
of fallen Athens than it would otherwise have been. Mr. Bone 
laughs in the right spirit of sympathy and reservation over 
the classicism of Edinburgh, and tells a delightful story of a 
grocer who marked his progressive stages in prosperity by 
using Doric columns in his first shop, Ionic in his second, 
and Corinthian in his third. We cannot overpraise his sanity ; 
he despises dejection in spite of all his regrets at the wreckage 
done by men who pull down what better men built. He finds 
something to say in the general scheme even for the railway 
station in Princes Street which stands on the site of the old 
loch. He grows angry only as he contemplates the monster 
hotel at the east end of Princes Street—“ too prosperous for 
a white elephant, not handsome enough for a giraffe "— 
because it puts Calton Hill out of scale and ruins what 
he thinks is Edinburgh’s most delicate piece of archi- 
tecture, the Register House of Robert Adam. We have no 
room to write of Mr. Bone’s reflections on the nautical aspect 
of Edinburgh, the Newhaven fish-wives, the whippet racing, or 
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the delightfully humorous account of the professional atmo- 
sphere (chiefly legal) of Edinburgh. Weare conscious of only 
one cause of quarrel with him, and that is his assertion that Ox- 
ford occupies a prosaic site. We submit that the site of a city is 
to be estimated not merely by what can be seen from the city 
but by the surrounding places from which the city can be seen. 
Mr. Bone might ponder Matthew Arnold’s lines on the 
spectacle of Oxéord from the neighbouring hills. Of Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher’s drawings we must say that they are no 
more a mere complement to the text than the text, as so often 
in handsome volumes of this sort, is an appendage to the illus- 
trations. Most of them are first-rate and do justice to what 
we may call the dizziness of Edinburgh. 





THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF TOLSTOY.* 

In nine cases out of ten the publication of posthumous 
writings is a dangerous experiment, adding little to the repu- 
tation of the author and bringing little credit to the publisher, 
Whenitisnota purely commercial speculation, it too often results 
in the indiscriminate emptying of private drawers which ought 
never to have been emptied, or it is prompted by blind hero- 
worship and relic-hunting. A priori there is indeed a strong 
presumption against the quality of “posthumous” writings. 
They are only “ posthumous” in the sense that the author 
himself in his wiser judgment bas rejected them whilst he 
lived. And it is a bare truism to say that where purely 
literary productions are concerned the author would not have 
withheld his work from an appreciative public if he had 
thought them worthy of publication. 

But the case of Tolstoy must be judged on its own merits, 
for the circumstances are truly without a parallel. After his 
“conversion,” Tolstoy, the artist, was deliberately sacrificed 
to the teacher. Henceforth, to use the expression of 
Nietzsche, Tolstoy transvalued all his moral values. He 
looked upon his former life as futile. He condemned his 
masterpieces as mischievous, He ceased to write fiction, or, as 
the Russians call it, “poetry,” except on rare occasions, and 
only in order to raise money for some great cause in need 
of support, or in order to drive home more vividly and 
more forcibly those truths which he had at heart. More and 
more, as time went on and as his religious conscience 
became more sensitive, he abstained from pure and dis- 
interested literature. He saw in a purely literary activity 
a dangerous snare which lured him into vanity and drew him 
away from the more important tasks of his life. At intervals 
more and more distant the “demon” of poetry might still 
seize him and he might still in a moment of weakness indulge 
an irresistible artistic impulse, but after having sinned he 
would almost immediately repent, and hide away his produc- 
tion in some hidden drawers of his study at Yasnaya Polyana. 
This tragedy of self-effacement and self-renunciation, this 
voluntary mutilation of a great creative artist, is almost unique 
in the history of literature. And when we feel inclined to 
accuse the Russian prophet of the glaring contradictions 
between his theories and his practice, when we accuse him 
of never having learned to the full those lessons of sacrifice 
and self-surrender which he was always preaching, we mnst 
not forget those extraordinary and repeated acts of artistic 
suicide, that deliberate suppression of his masterpieces, which, 
after all, toa born “man of letters,” like Tolstoy, must have 
been the supreme sacrifice. 

As Tolstoy eventually came only to publish those few 
stories which had a direct moral object, and systematically 
withheld those which had a purely artistic purpose, the chances 
obviously are that it is not the most imperfect, but rather 
the most perfect, works which must have been sacrificed, and 
we may safely assert, a priori, that we are more likely than 
not to find amongst his posthumous writings some of the 
finest masterpieces of his later period. 

This is pre-eminently true of at least three of the composi- 
tions contained in the volumes before us—The Devil, The 
Forged Coupon, and The Man who was Dead. It is true of the 
Devil (1889), which, it should be noted, however, appears only 
in the French edition. We may plausibly surmise that Tolstoy 
rejected it partly because its artistic qualities were independent 
of any ulterior didactic purpose and partly because he was 
not sufficiently sure of the moral effect it might produce. It 
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of this masterpiece from the English edition, an exclusion 
deeply to be regretted. For the Devil is one of the boldest 
and one of the most realistic tales which he has ever written, 
It is a puritanic drama of sexual obsession. Ag he grew 
older, the problem of sex increasingly haunted the stern 
moralist, and his ideas moved more and more in the direction 
of absolute and almost Oriental asceticism. The Devil may 
be taken as a sequel to the Kreutzer Sonata. Like Poznijew, 
Irtenieff is possessed of the Evil One (whence the title); and 
as in the Sonata, so in the present story we have the tragedy 
of ‘a noble and useful life wrecked by indulgence in passion, 
And like the “hero” of the Sonata, Irtenieff is more sinned 
against than sinning. He is the victim of the laxity and 
immorality of his surroundings. 

If it is easy to understand why the Devil should have been 
withheld and why it should only see the light twenty-two 
years after it was written, it is more difficult to account for 
the suppression of the Forged Coupon. If ever there was a 
tale written with a moral purpose, and teaching a vital moral 
truth, the Forged Coupon is pre-eminently such a tale. There 
is an elemental law in the physical world which has become 
the foundation of modern science; the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy: nothing is lest in nature, neither an atom 
of matter nor a moment of energy. The Forged Coupon is 
the application to the moral world of that law of conservation 
of energy. It teaches that our most trivial and insignificant 
acts continue to produce their effects and to develop for 
good and evil until infinity their fatal consequences. In the 
novel a schoolboy of fifteen, Mitia Smokovnikoff, the son of 
a high official, in order to repay a few roubles, the price of a 
theatre ticket which he has borrowed, is induced to forge 
a coupon by putting a 1 before the 2 of a 2.50-rouble 
note. He passes the coupon on to a retail shopkeeper, 
who himself passes it on to a poor peasant, Ivan Mironoff. 
When charged by the peasant the shopkeeper denies any 
knowledge of the fact, and he gets his servant, Wassili, to bear 
false witness, with the result that the servant is morally ruined 
by his perjury and that the peasant is himself accused of the 
forgery. Ivan is dishonoured and takes to evil courses. And 
so the process of moral contamination goes on to the end of 
the story, and the apparently insignificant act of a thoughtless 
schoolboy produces a dire crop of moral disaster, shaking 
society to its foundations. The evil works and spreads in 
concentric circles, resulting in deeds of burglary and murder. 
In thus showing the awful logic and concatenation of sin, the 
author brings before us one aspect after another of Russian 
life and one type after another of Russian society. Peasants 
and merchants, landowners and priests, politicians and high 
officials, pass in kaleidoscopic succession. Yet they are stamped 
on our imagination in indelible touches. 

As the story has never been completed, and stands only 
before us as an imposing “torso,” in the mere qualities of 
form, in unity and arrangement, it is undoubtedly inferior to the 
finished compositions of Tolstoy. But in the wealth of material, 
in the subtle working out of the details, it will deservedly 
rank amongst the great achievements of the poet. It reveals 
once more that extraordinary dissociation of the artist and of 
the preacher which is one of the most striking characteristics 
of Tolstoy after his conversion. The one never obtrudes him- 
self onthe other. The artist, unrivalled anatomist of the-soul, 
seems only careful of describing human life and searching 
human motives with relentless sincerity. 

From a merely literary point of view the most important 
part of the new volume is the realistic drama The Man who 
was Dead (1900). It will be put on a level with the Powers of 
Darkness, and it goes far to show that, if he had chosen, 
Tolstoy might have achieved supreme greatness as a dramatist. 
The Man who was Dead, unlike the Powers of Darkness, is not 
written with any definite moral end, and that again probably 
explains why, in later years, Tolstoy lost all interest in its 
production. The subject isa dual one. It may be called both 
the tragedy of divorce and the tragedy of Bohemianism. The 
“hero,” Fedia, has deserted his wife and child and has 
squandered his substance with gipsy girls. Characteristically 
enough, here again Tolstoy in his drama is working out auto- 
biographical material, for the story of Fedia is largely the story 
of Tolstoy’s own brother. Lisa, the wife of Fedia, continues to 
love him, and entreats him to return to her, but he refuses, 
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yailed upon to accept the love and devotion of her life- 
jong friend Victor Karenine, a noble-hearted, high-principled, 
conservative and orthodox Russian of the old school. ¥edia, 

ious of his own guilt and being at heart an honest man, 
scvepts the situation. He gives his wife back her liberty. 
But he refuses to comply with the vexatious and hypocritical 
rocedure of the divorce laws of the Greek Church, and 
e prefers to put an end to a distracting position by 
disappearing. He pretends to commit suicide, and his 
clothes are found near a pond where he is supposed to 
have drowned himself. Lisa and Victor Karenine are now 
free to contract a legal marriage. Unfortunately, through 
the indiscretion of a blackmailer, the secret leaks out. The 
wife and the second husband are accused of bigamy and of 
conniving in the disgraceful comedy played by Fedia in order 
to escape from the necessity of divorce. The two husbands 
and the wife are traduced before a criminal court. Fedia, who 
has sunk to the last stage of degradation, wishes to atene for 
bis guilt. He shoots himself, and thus finally liberates Lisa 
and Karenine. 

Altogether, this first volume of the posthumous works of 
Tolstoy is a memorable contribution to literature, and its 
publication will be a source of pleasure and interest to all 
students of Russian letters. If any further evidence had 
been needed of the stupendous vitality of the Russian novelist, 
this volume would have given it. 


. 





MARIA THERESA.* 

Ir is in her character as the mother of Marie Antoinette that 
the great Empress-Queen is most familiar to many of us. 
Those many letters to Mercy-Argenteau and to Marie 
Antoinette herself, either as Dauphine, an inexperienced 
child, or as Queen in a Court full of dangers, show Maria 
Theresa as an affectionate and anxious mother rather than as 
a woman more worldly-wise in State affairs than any of her 
contemporaries. It is a noticeable fact that she had at first 
little sympathy with the ambassador’s plans for making the 
future Queen of France a power in the State :— 

“I frankly confess to you,” she wrote to him in 1773, “that I do 
not wish my daughter to gain any decided influence in affairs. I 
have learnt only too well, by my own experience, what a crushing 
burden is the government of a vast monarchy. . . . If the state 
of the [French] monarchy were to become worse than it is, I 
would rather that the blame should fall on some minister than on 
my daughter. Therefore I cannot make up my mind to write to 
her on politics and State affairs.” 

Maria Theresa was torn in fact between her instincts as a 
sovereign and as a mother, and in those earlier days the latter 
predominated. Indeed, as a recent French writer has pointed 
out, although her strong patriotism and loyalty to Austria, with 
the universal custom of her time, made it impossible for her 
to regard her daughter’s marriage from a non-political point 
of view, it was not she, but Joseph IL, who actually dragged 
Marie Antoinette into the fatal way of Austrian interests and 
Austrian intrigue. 

Miss Moffat naturally has not much room for these later 
Franco-Austrian politics in her history of the Empress-Queen. 
Maria Theresa had many children, and it would be difficult to 
say that one of them occupied her thoughts more than another, 
whatever alliances they might represent. In her declining 
years when sons and daughters and daugbters-in-law, those 

atleast whom the horrible scourge of small-pox had left to 
her, were scattered here and there in Europe, she wrote to 
each of them once in every fortnight. Even her political and 
religious disagreements with Joseph II. made no breach 
between mother and son. She was a great and very human 
woman. With all her strong character and commanding will, 
she was not intolerant of honest opinion: otherwise such men 
as Kaunitz and Mercy-Argenteau could hardly have served 
her with lifelong fidelity. She was bigoted no doubt in 
weligious matters, and the eighteenth century laughed at ber 
Puritan strictness as to morals and at the laws and regu- 
lations she tried to impose on her subjects. But the very 
existence of such a conscience in her had a noble and healthy 
effect on her people, and when her statecraft is a mere matter 
of history the influence of her many enlightened reforms will 
live and remain. We are assured that Austria keeps in 
eternal memory “the halcyon days of Maria Theresa,” 





‘Moria Theresa. By Mary Maxwell Moffat, With 20 Illustrations and 
2 Maps, Loudon; Methuen and Co. (10s. 6d, net.) 


Miss Moffat has undertaken the telling of a difficult and 
complicated story, for it is almost impossible, whatever may 
be a biographer’s intentions, to give a personal account of 
Maria Theresa independently of the course of European 
history from the year of her birth, 1717, to her death in 1780. 
For none of the wars and treaties and conquests, the provinces 
lost and won, the struggles of old Europe borne on towards 
revolutionary times, and none of the great figures—kings, 
emperors, princes, generals, statesmen, ambassadors—can be 
treated of without some mention of the heroic spirit and high 
statesmanship of her who saved the Empire by means of the 
Hungarian crown. Much credit, therefore, is due to Miss 
Moffat for her clear and satisfactory narrative, which not only 
condenses in a very readable form the history of those sixty 
years, but helps us to understand, through a careful study of 
original letters and documents, a woman whose heart, mind, 
and character place her by right among the noblest royal 
personages Europe has known. 





TWO NOVELISTS.* 

Mrs. Humpnry Warp has prefixed to each of the works 
contained in this edition an Introduction, in which she 
explains how it came to be written. We must limit our com- 
ments on this occasion to the very interesting piece of auto- 
biography, if we may so call it, which introduces to us the 
first and most important of the series—Robert Elsmere. This 
book was published in February, 1888, not far from a million 
copies have been sold—one hundred thousand quite recently 
in the course of a single year—and it has been translated into 
most of the European languages. Not the least interesting 
fact in its history is the proposal made not very long ago by 
the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes that it should be 
republished, in part if not in whole, in the pages of that 
periodical. The plan fell through, but the reason given for 
the proposal is not less significant. Robert Elsmere would 
not have interested the readers of 1888, but it was certain 
to interest a generation which was more or less familiar 
with the problems of Modernism. Mrs. Humphry Ward is 
certainly right in claiming for her story something of a “ repre- 
sentative and pioneering character.” We turn with no 
common interest to her account of its genesis. It was at 
Oxford that the thoughts and feelings which it expressed 
had their origin, though nothing of it was written till five 
years after the author's sojourn at Oxford had come to an 
end. Oxford controversies, the voices of John Wordsworth 
and H. P. Liddon on one side, of Jowett and Thomas Hill 
Green on the other, echo in its pages; one Oxford personage 
at least figures among its characters: the “Squire” is, in a 
way, Mark Pattison—the present writer had always identified 
him with a real squire in one of the South Midland counties. 
We have no idea of attempting a criticism of the book. Its 
place in modern fiction is well established. But there is one 
matter on which a few words may be said. It has often 
been objected that the hero of the story took the Squire’s 
destructive argument too seriously, and aliowed himself to be 
broken by forces by which he should by rights have only been 
bent. But we have to remember that things have been 
moving very quickly since Robert Elsmere first came into 
being. “In the last third of the nineteenth century,” says Mrs. 
Ward, “ the process of thought involved was still so crude and 
incomplete that it certainly appeared as if there were nothing 
for an Elsmere but to go.” But things have now changed. 
“ English ‘ Modernism ’ is at last so sure of itself that, instead 
of going out, it claims resolutely to stay within.” 

It is a great change to pass to the very different class of 
fiction which is represented by Mr. Stanley Weyman’s Heuse 
of the Wolf. Here, also, we have a General Preface in 
which the author tells his story: it is a purely literary 
story—we find ourselves remote from all echoes of con- 
troversy, social, ethical, political, or theological—and surely 
this remoteness may be described as the very ideal of 
fiction. Mr. Weyman tells us that he began with “a story 
of modern life, written in imitation of Anthony Trollope”; 
that the book was a failure; that in consequence he began to 
consider other possibilities; that he found in De ‘Thou’s 
account of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew a very remarkable 
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incident and built on it the earliest of his romances. It 
was a success, though it was some time before a publisher could 
be found to undertake it—it had first appeared in serial form 
in the English IUustrated Magazine. The success was repeated 
and increased with A Gentleman of France and The Memoirs 
of a Minister of France. Mr. Weyman tells us something of 
the inception of these and of four other stories, two of them, he 
candidly tells us, something like failures—both being, curiously 
enough, on subjects taken from English history. “They were 
written,” says the author of all the twenty, “with no end 
in view other and higher than that of entertainment,” and he 
even hints at an apology. Nothing of the kind is needed, 
A new novel is a new pleasure, and a new pleasure without 
the suspicion of harm in it is a benefit to mankind. 





HOME LIFE IN NORWAY.* 
Tue fierce raiders of old Norway, who rode their “foam 
deer” over the running seas to Britain or set their great 
flapping sails at the mouth of the Nile when the hot south 
wind blew and the longing for the Fiords came strong upon 
them, have gone with the Carthaginian and the Pheenician 
trader. Instead of them there has emerged a kindly and 
benign race, silent and honest, with a hidden substratum of 
deep melancholy in their constitution. It is us though the 
present generation were ever brooding upon 
“Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago,” 

or resting after the Homeric feats of their ancestors. But 
this new race is by no means effete. Mr. Daniels in his 
Home Life in Norway tells us of the industrious and 
frugal, if somewhat shiftless, life led by the “Bonde,” or 
country man, and it is well known that in public matters, 
such as education and national military service, Norway ranks 
as one of the most progressive countries in Europe. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Daniels, it is the highly educated and town-dwelling 
Norwegian woman who is the prime mover in the many reforms 
which are being made, the men, and especially those living in 
the country districts, being much less eager. 

The present author, who has made Norway his special study 
for twenty years, shows a considerable power of insight 
into the family life of the Norwegian. ‘lhe account of a “ day 
on a better-class farm” is most amusing. He was an habitué 
of this particular “ Gaarde,” and was treated absolutely as 
a member of the family except in the matter of meals, of 
which he partook in solitary grandeur and apparently at 
infinite length. He took part in all the activities of the farm, 
doing his share in whatever work the seasons brought with 
them—at the moment described this labour was potato-hoein g 

Mr. Daniels’s taste for field work was a source of unending 
bewilderment to his honest host, who thought that “a man 
who would undertake to plough, mow, reap, fel trees, and set 
and dig potatoes as a pastime and for the mere exercise of his 
body” must be a raving lunatic. Still the whole family 
liked him, for there was no doubt that the work went the 
faster for his presence. Besides he enlivened the intervals of 
labour when aching backs had perforce to be straightened and 
a brief moment’s rest was taken seated upon the potato basket. 

“*Ja, ja! This Lord Mayor of London, now, I suppose he will 
be drinking champagne both day and night,’ tentatively remarks 
the head of the family. ‘No,’ Mr. Daniels observes, ‘I don’t 
think that his lordship is in the habit of drinking champagne for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. As a matter of fact I believe that 
the present holder of that office is an abandoned teetotaler.’ . . 
‘Ja, ja, remarks Papa, and there is not the least trace of con- 
viction in his eyes, ‘it may be even so as you say, but then he 
must be of a monstrous richness, and you know he must do some- 
thing with his money.’” 

Then they all turn to hoeing again, the younger members 
of the family represented by Magnhild, the daughter, always 
provokingly five yardsahead. And so the day passes enlivened 
by frequent meals which the women have to prepare in addition 
to all their field work. 

But all Norwegian farms are not prosperous; there are many 
little homesteads in the “hidden dales” where it is almost 
impossible to make a living owing to the bad climate and 
soil. 

“Tn one such valley as this, a narrow treeless cajion, a ruin of 
hog and fallen boulder under almost ceaseless summer rains, with 
granite walls standing sheer three thousand feet high on either 

* Home Life in Norway. By H, K, Daniels. London; Methuen and Co. 
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> — out sun shone not on my dwelling for four long 
Yet inthis tunnel with the top off, Mr. Danielstells us, lived about 
ten farmers and their families, always in debt, with hardly an 

civilizing influences, far away from a doctor and miserably yn. 
healthy. Surely this is a case for a drastic remedy such as was 
applied to the Scotch crofters, whom they so much resemble 
It would have been interesting had there beena photograph of 
one of these valleys, but unfortunately such a photograph has 
not been included among the many delightful illustrations 
One of these illustrations is specially remarkable, showing 
as it does a summer hut, high up in the mountains, perched 
on a ledge close to an appalling precipice. Travellers in 
Norway will remember tbe curious wires for bringing down 
hay from the high pastures which are stretched from the steep 
hillsides to the floor of the valley some five hundred feet 
below. One of these is shown in the picture, and in the 
foreground two children are “tethered” to the rocks for 
safety. Readable as Mr. Daniels’s book is in many ways, 
the present writer cannot help feeling that two chapters are 
missing, the first of which should have been devoted to 
dealing with the system of military training now practised in 
Norway, and the second—less important, but not less interest. 
ing—to an account of the fascinating Norwegian pony, with 
its beautiful cream-coloured, smoky black, or iron-grey coat, 
zebra-like legs, and Ibsenesque personality. A whole epic 
might be written about a Norwegian pony brought by the 
present writer from Norway to Surrey. 

To sum up, Home Life in Norway, in spite of the some. 
what exasperating generalities of the first chapters and a 
lack of distinction in the style, is on the whole a suggestive 
and agreeable book. 





NOVELS. 


THE NEW BROOM.* 

WE congratulate Mr. Turley on the inclusion of his new 
school story in the excellent two-shilling series of new novels 
inaugurated by Messrs. Nelson. As we have already had 
occasion to point out, his books, which make a double 
appeal, have been handicapped hitherto by their appear- 
ance in the gift-book form, unwieldy in form and decora- 
tive in aspect, which repels the average grown-up 
reader, unless he is of an adventurous type. But the 
average reader ex hypothesit is nothing of the sort, and 
when he sees a fat gilt-edged book with a garish cover he may 
possibly contemplate it in the light of a Christmas present 
for his sons or nephews, but he feels that it would be an insult 
to his intelligence to waste time on reading it himself. In 
this way he has lost both pleasure and profit in the past, for 
Mr. Turley’s books about school life are not only entertaining 
but full of wholesome doctrine about the management of 
boys, human and inhuman. The poets talk about the infinite 
variety of womankind, but the nature of boys is also rich 
in unexpected surprises and that multifariousness of wicked- 
ness of which Aristotle did not fail to take account. It is 
true that in stories of school life we have to put up with a 
lack of love interest, but experience of contemporary novels 
will enable most readers to contemplate its elimination with 
equanimity. This does not mean, however, that the spindle-side 
is altogether excluded. There remain masters’ wives, a class 
of no little importance in their influence on the amenities of 
school life, and masters’ sisters, whose powers for good and 
evil, as illustrated by the conduct of Miss Mellersh in The 
New Broom, are nothing short of momentous. 

The theme of Mr. Turley’s new story reminds one, with an 
obvious difference, of one of Mr. Desmond Coke’s excellent tales 
Mr. Coke described the experiences of a vigorous and popular 
boy who was transferred from an efficient to a slack house. 
Here the task of reforming Russell’s house is entrusted by the 
head master of Bradminster not to a boy but to a young 
colleague. Mr. Russell, owing to an old arrangement with the 
governors, is practically irremovable. He is a first-rate 
teacher and a most amiable man, but hopelessly incapable 
as a disciplinarian. His wife is an invalid, and the house 8 
run by his sister-in-law, a maitresse femme of immense energy 
but no judgment, and, to make matters worse, with a genius 
The New Broom, By Charles Turley, London: Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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for singling out the worst boys as the special recipients for all 
manner of indulgences. The house is a byword in the school 
for slackness; an anti-athletic tradition has grown up; the 
elder boys acquiesce cheerfully in their notorious incom- 

tence in the playing fields, and devote their energies to 
cards, gambling, and dress. Into this Augean stable John 
Scott, a muscular young Christian, is thrust by the head-master 
as house-tutor, and left to make the best of a seemingly 
hopeless situation. It might be thought a rather cruel action 
on the part of the head master, but Dr. Pollard knows his 
man and he is prepared to give him unstinted support. Scott’s 
beginnings are disastrous ; he is no diplomatist, and provokes 
Miss Mellersh’s unrelenting hostility from the outset. But 
Miss Mellersh does not really count; the struggle soon 
resolves itself into a duel between John Scott and the chief 
anarch of the house, an exceedingly mischievous, clever, 
and ill-conditioned boy named Mansell. Mr. Turley gene- 
rally deals with types which are in the main normal, 
but Mansell is something of a freak. His mutinous 
nature is partly accounted for by bad bringing up at home, 
but the mixture of qualities he presents is rather puzzling. 
For example, he is at once courageous and a bully—a com- 
bination which tradition pronounces impossible. None the 
less, he is a very interesting study, and the progress of the 
duel is full of incident and excitement. Another and a more 
engaging personage is Brent, a really intelligent boy, who 
devotes all his talents to persuading his masters that he is 
inordinately stupid, until he is found out by Scott, who acts 
on him like a gadfly and goads him into industry. To say 
more of the outcome of John Scott’s ordeal would discount 
the pleasure of the reader. We need only add that Mr. Turley 
has worked out the problem without sentimentality or 
exaggeration, and given us a story tliat is at once wholesome, 
manly, and amusing. 





Tante. By Anno Douglas Sedgwick (Mrs. Basil de Selincourt). 
(Edward Arnold, 6s.)—This is an extraordinarily able book, 
though the reader will close it with a slight feeling of exasperation 
against all the characters. The picture of the great pianist, 
Madame Obraska, who’is known in private life as Madame von 
Marwitz, is a really masterly piece of work, the meanness and 
selfishness of her narrow nature being gradually and delicately 
revealed to the reader under her picturesque and attractive out- 
side. Both the hero, Gregory Jardine, and the stiff little heroine, 
Karen, the great artist’s ward, are very provoking personages, and 
though they are possessed of the most admirable virtues they can- 
not be said to be either of them attractive. 
rather sly sense of fun is exercised with much point in the descrip- 
tions of the Bohemian society beloved by “ante,” as her ward 
calls the great pianist. Perhaps, however, the most delicately 
humorous portion of the book is the description of the dinner 
party given by Gregory and Karen after they are married for the 
entertainment of Tante, in which Gregory’s Philistine and conven- 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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[Under this heading we notice such Beoks of the weck as hare not Leen 
reserved for review in other forms. 





Betting Newspapers and Quakerism—We have received a 
copy of a reprint of Sir Edward Fry’s pamphlet on “ Betting 
Newspapers and Quakerism,” which contains a few alterations as 
well as a postscript. In the latter Sir Edward Fry begins by 
explaining that the pamphlet was addressed exclusively to mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and that the copy of it which 
reached the Editor of the Spectator was not sent by him or with 
his knowledge. He proceeds as follows :— 


“There has also been issued a reply to my letter by ‘The 
Friends against whom Sir Edward Fry’s criticisms have been 
directed” It corrects one error, and adds certain particular: 
with regard to the finances of the papers concerned, of 
which I have availed myself in this reprint, but the 
information thus given in no way affects the moral 
questions I have raised. The reply raises one personal 
issue: it suggests that I went to the Conference at the Hague 
under instructions from the Government to maintain the right of 
seizure of private property at sea, that I considered this an evil, 
that I decided to choose the lesser of two evils, and so acted 
against my conscience in obeying the Government. The point is 
a very unfortunate one to have made, for it proceeds entirely upon 
the false assumption that my personal convictions on the point 
were at variance with the instructions I received. In point of fact, 
my convictions were entirely at one with my instructions. The 
reply appears to me to leave the questions between us just as I 
stated them. It is not denied that betting is a huge curse to this 
country, that the betting papers promote and encourage the evil 
habit, that the four papers in question are partly possessed by, and 
largely under the control of, members of our Society, and that 
these papers daily contain incitements to betting. On these ad- 
mitted facts I ask the judgment of the Society. I must add one 
word more. From first to last I can find in the reply no word of 
sympathy with the teachers and labourers amongst the poorer 
classes whose efforts against betting are baffled by the conduct of 
the proprietors ; I can find no word of sorrow for the miseries and 
the crimes which these betting papers produce.” 


As we have already brought the discussion of this question in our 
columns to a close and cannot reopen it, we will add no comment 
whatever upon Sir Edward Fry’s rejoinder. It is, however, only 
fair to him that his reply to the attack made on his conduct at 


| the Hague should be brought to the notice of our readers. 
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tional friends entirely refuse to put Tante on a pedestal, and | 


insist on treating her like everybody else. The book is worked 
out in great detail, but in spite of its length the reader will be 
extremely sorry when he reaches the last page. 
Mother Carey. By Kate Douglas Wiggia. 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a story of the efforts made by an 
admirable and attractive widow to bring up her family of 
children. The book is a little spoilt to English eyes by the 
rather luscious sentimentality of many of the passages in it. 


This is almost as trying as the equally luscious descriptions of | 


the succulent New England food, of which these young people 
consume an apparently inordinate quantity. The book is emi- 
nently moral, and will be attractive or nauseating to the reader 
exactly in accordance with his private and personal point of view. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Taming of John Blunt. By Alfred 
Ollivant. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The story of a Socialist 
journalist with whom the author is in complete sympathy. The 
reader will be inclined to inquire what action the hero’s principles 
caused him to take on his marriage with the heroine, who is a 
young lady of vast possessions. The Device of the Black Foz. 
By R. A. Wood-Seys. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The story of a very 
elaborate scheme invented by a millionaire for contriving that the 
education of a penniless peer shall be of such a nature as to make 
him a fit husband for his only daughter——Richard Somers. By 
H. Grahame Richards. (William Blackwood and Sons, 6s.)—A 
spirited story of a soldier of fortune in the seventeenth century. 
It would have been improved by some omissions.——Richard 
Temple. By Ralph Durand. (Macmillan and Co, 6s.)—<An ex- 
cellent story, founded on fact, of early adventure in South Africa, 
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The Odd Volume. Edited by John G. Wilson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 1s. net.)—What better recommendation could there 
be than good reading, good pictures—look at Mr. G. K. Chesterton's 
presentment of “Rashleigh Osbaldiston” and Mr. J. A. Shep- 
herd’s “ Unrequited Attachment,” a bulldog inexpressibly bored 
by the affectionate demonstration of a cat—a low price, and an 
excellent use to be made of the money? All these are combined 
to make The Odd Volume a favourite. There are ninety pages of 
short stories, verses—humorous and serious—fourteen illustrations 
in colour, and nearly twice as many in black and white, and all 
for the ridiculous sum of a shilling. The object is to help the 
National Book Trade Provident Society. 





A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishinent 
By Roundell, Earl of Selborne. (Macmillan and Co, 1s. net.) 
ealled forth by some observations made by Mr. Glad- 
stone in an election address in September 1885, has been accepte:t 
as the standard statement of the case for Church Defence, and its 
appearance in a popular form is welcome. A speciality of the 
present publication is that the Welsh Disestablishment question 
is separately treated. It is a question that cannot be discussed 
here. But one remark of Lord Selborne’s may be repeated 
“I must be permitted to doubt whether the absolute and un- 
checked predominance of Calvinism in Wales or anywhere else 
would be likely to promote the true interests of religion.” 
Logically the distance between Calvinism and Antinomianism is 
very narrow, and the Welsh, with all their admirable qualities, 
are by natienal temperament very likely to ignore it. You will 
find in a Welsh village ten times more religious feeling than in 
one of like dimensions in England, but certainly not ten times 
more practical morality. 





Philip’s New Historical Atlas. By Ramsay Muir, M.A. (George 
Philip and Son. 9s. or 12s. 6d. net.)—This is a very complete and 
comprehensive work. It is in four sections. In the first we have 
maps of Europe and the non-European Mediterranean coasts as 
these regions were in successive centuries or sections of centuries 
from the fourth onwards. Section 2 exhibits the growth of the 
chief European States, as, for example, in 1-6 we have an historical 
picturing of France, the first representing the political division 
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as it was in a.p. $87, and the second the growth from Philip 
Augustus down to the Hundred Years War. Section 3 is devoted 
to the British Isles, and Section 4 to the Europeanization of the 
world. 





India and the Durbar (Macmillan and Co., 5s.) is a season- 
able reprint of the Indian articles which appeared in the “ Empire 
Day ” edition of the Times (May 24th, 1911). 





New Epitions.—The Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
torne. By Gilbert White (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net).— 
So far as the text is concerned, this volume ccntains a simple 
reprint of the 110 letters (44 addressed to Thomas Pennant and 
C6 to Daines Barrington) which deal with the natural history, and 
the 26 which concern the antiquities of Selborne (together with 
an a ‘of documents). These are followed by “ The Natural- 

s Calendar,” compiled in 1795 (two years after White’s death) 
- Mr. J. Aitkin from the naturalist’s diary, and some frag- 
mentary notes on birds, quadrupeds, insects, the weather, &c. 
The corrections and supplementings of later observers are always 
interesting, but here we can enjoy the real original article. Mr. 
G. E. Collins’s illustrations in colour, twenty-four in number, are 
very attractive. “The Ducks in Wolmer Pond” and “ The Swallows 
and Martins” on the roof are particularly good.——The Sensitive 
Plant, by Percy Bysshe Shelley. (W. Heinemann. 1is. net.) 
—We could have done without Mr. Edmund Gosse’s introduc- 
cion, from which we learn that the Lady of the Garden was 
an amazon of fifty who had left her husband, and that 
the “sensitive plant” of the poet cannot be said to exist in 
nature. Nor can we pretend to admire the illustrations. Nowand 
then we have scmething graceful and attractive, but who would 
tisk seeing twice the picture which faces p.124? One view is 
more than enough. The Golden Treasury, selected and arranged 
by Francis Turner Palgrave (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), 
with eighteen well-chosen illustrations in colour.——A Window 
in Thrums, by John Barrie. (Same Publishers.)—The illustrations 
by Mr. J. M. Michael are eminently characteristic. What could 
be more typically North British than “Jess” and “Tammas 
Haggart ” >The Bells of Is, by F. B. Meyer, B.A.; Our Giving, 
by J. Forbes Moncrieff; and Pleasure Profit in Bible Study, 
with Anecdotes, Incidents, and Illustrations by D. L. Moody (the 
famous evangelist) (Morgan and Scott, 1s. per vol.). 











CuristmMas LITERATURE FOR THE Buinp.—We are glad to see 
that, as in former years, kindly provision for the Christmas pleasure 
of the blind is made by the editors of the Weekly Summary for the 
Blind, Shere, Surrey. The Summary is a newspaper in embossed 
type which supplies an excellent weekly summary of home and 
foreign news, reported without partisanship : its Christmas present 
to its readers consists this year of a tale by E. Nesbit, which may 
be bought for 6d. by non-subscribers, and is in a convenient shape 
for posting. The other literature includes Christmas cards of 
various sizes and devices; Guiding Light, a daily text-book in 
large Braille type for beginners, 1s. 3d., post free; a shilling 
calendar with wise saws from R. L. Stevenson’s writings; anda 
new number of an eightpenny series of daily devotional readings 
for one month providing thoughts in prose or verse culled from 
thinkers of all ages—from St. Clement of Alexandria to Robertson 
and Drummond. We commend these publications to the notice of 
friends of the blind, and we congratulate the editors on the long- 
éustained high character of their work. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Adair (C.), The Quali eect time. cr 8vo... esvesseeees(- Paul) 60 
Adams (E.), Tales of Seven Islands of the Pacific, cr Svo.......... .(Drane) 6/0 
Allen (E. x. -), Selsey Bill, Historic and Prehistoric, 4to ......\Duckworth) 42/0 
Arbuckle (B. v. -), Urdu Grammar, 4to.. : a ongmans) net 50 
Base (C.), Poems Dramatic and Lyrical, W. Daniel) net 46 
Leerbohm (M.), The Second Childhood a ‘John Bull: rs Folio 


(8. Swift) net 21/0 
Bigelow (M. A. and A. i, 3, plied Biology, cr Svo (Macmillan) net 60 
Blakemore (T.), The Art of Herbert Schmalz, 4to.. ...(G@. Allen) net 42,0 
Blotel (O.), Little Herta’s Christmas Dream, 4to (Low) net 36 
Bourke (C. F.), Retreat Addresses and other Pap ers, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Bryan (G. H.), Stability in Aviation, 8vo.................. .... (Maemillan) net 5/0 
Bursill (A.), Principles and Practice of Electric Wir: ng for Evening 
Students, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 3,0 
Cachemaille (E. P. ), Twenty-six Present-Day Papers on Prophecy, cr 8vo 


(Nistet) net 6/0 
Caffin (C. H.), The Story of French Painting, 8vo ............... .{Putnam) net 4/6 
(Carruth (H.), Track’s End, cr 8v0..............cccccecceseevee (Harper) 3/6 
Carter (J. F. M.), Life and "Work of the Rev. T. T. Carter, er §vo 


(Longmans) net 3/6 

Castle (Mi. L. E.), Italian Literature, cr 8vo (Mester & Daniel) net 3/6 

“Cole” Code (The), roy 8vo .. «ee. (L Pitman) net 15/0 

Copping (A. E.), A Journalist in the ‘Holy | Land, 8v0.......-...... (B.T.S.) net 5 
Corbett (J. 8.), Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 9 

ing, cr 8vo (Methuen) 3/6 

ck Drilling, 8vo 


(Chapman & Hall) net 174 


Cusrack (J.), Double-Entry Book-Kee 
Dana (R. T.) and Saunders (W. L.), 


ee 
arper) 60 
Williams & Norgate) net 
(Herbert & Daniel) ~— 4 
(E. Arnold) Das 8 
(Jack) net 
(Macmillan) net = 


Dreiser (T.), Jennie Gerhardt, cr 8V0 ..........:::seeecesersreeseseeeseerenreal 
Eucken (R.), The Truth of Religion, 8vo.. 
Evans (A. W.), Blaise de Monluc, cr 8vo ....... 
Eyles (A. W.), The Topmost Rung, cr 8V0 20.00.00... ..ccccccceceeceecceceeees 
Filippi (R.), Hints to ers and Players, cr 8vo 
Foley (E.), Book of Decorative Furniture, vol. 2, 4to 
Forsyth (C.), Music and Nationalism, 8vo 









OBSRST, OVO... +cereerenereserersres 59 
Fox (C. M.), Annals of the Irish Harpers, 8vo ... ...(Smith & Eld. 
Freeman (M. E. W.-), The Green Door, cr 8vo ............... y& ewe a 


Gibbe (A. H.), Rowlandson’s Oxford, 4to 
Grosvenor (C.), Laura, cr 8vo 
Hartley (C. G.), Spain Revisited, 8V0 2.00.0... ...ccccceceeceeceeeenees 
Havey (G.), The Power of Tolerance and other Speeches, 8vo 


Heath (8.), Pilgrim Life in the Middle Ages, 8vo 
Modges (G.), Everyman’ s Religion, cr 8vo 
Home Plays. By various authors, 8V0 .................c.ccesecceceeeeeeeeees 
Housman (L.), The New Child’s Guide to Knowledge, cr 8vo 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 
Hudson (C. W.), Deflections and Statically Indeterminate Stresses, 4to 
(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 


eveccconsoensoosessotstevcnsed TK. Paul) net 106 
‘4 wba ae 60 


(S. Paul) net 26 


(Harper) net 50 
(Unwin) net 106 
(Macmillan) net 66 
(Jack) net 5/0 


2/6 













Hutton (W. H.), A Disciple’s Religion, 8vo ................. - & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Jacks (L. P.), Among the Idolmakers, cr 8vo......(Williams & Norgate) net 5/6 
Kelly (M.), Ambition Plays of ey er 8v0 . (Drane) 6/0 
Keppel ( on. A.), Gun-Running and the Indian North- West rc Frontier, 8vo 

( rray) net 9 
Lanza (G.), Dynamics of Machinery, 8vo .................. haga t 1 Hail) net we 
| 8 rae (Nelson) 26 
Lawrence (W. W.), Medieval Story and the Soganinge of the Social ~ 

Ideals of English-Speaking People, 8V0  ..............c.cecc000 . Frowde) net 66 

Letters to Me ie) COS ON | Ea y htm net 7/6 
Loveland (J. D. The Romance of Nice, 8vo .. .(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Macfall (H.), History SS eae (Jack) net 7/6 
Magner (D.); Magner’s Standard Horse and Stock Book, roy 8vo 

(H. Camp) net 21/0 
Malone (H. L.), Ni ping Bae, ROI]  cccnerccsscecensensovctesoncsees (Treherne) net 3/6 
Mansir (A.), The Land of Uz, 8v0 ..............0.000008 --(Macmillan) net 8/6 


Maskelyne (N.) and Devant (D.), Our Magic, Eve 
Melville (L.), Some Aspects of Thackeray, 8vo .. (Swift) net 12/6 
Miles (N. A.), Serving the Republic, 8vo (Harper) net 7/6 
Miller (E. F.) and others, Problems in Thermodynamics and Heat Engi- 

RE EE NE eS (Chapman & Hall) net 3/0 
Miller (S. \, Sms, SIs cancicasctatades sictcaieda Eocashoutecacstamteieaieeted (Lane) 60 
Miracle:. various authors, cr 8vo .......... ..(Longmans) net 2/6 
Moule (A. E , She Sp lendour of a Great Hope, 8vo ............ (R. Scott) net 36 
Navarro (A, De), Guieuiee on English Pewter, » Foy _ ane ae net 106 
Norris (K.), Mother : a Story, cr Svo ....... (Macmillan) 36 
Nugent (P. C.), Plane Surveying, 8vo "(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Onions (O.), The Work of Henry Ospoval, with an Appreciation, 4to 


(Nisbet) net 21/0 
Orr (C. W. J.), The Making of Northern Nigeria, 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/3 
Outlines of Education, Sa (Sherratt & Hughes) net 3/0 
Patterson (G. W.) Revolving Vectors, BVO .......000.2000:cese00es (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Peabody (C. H.), Thermodynamics of the Steam Engine, 87o 
(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 
Peck (H. T.), A History of Classical Philology, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 86 
Price (W. B.) and Meade (R. K.), Technical Analysis of Brass and the 
Non-Ferrous Alloys, cr 8V0 ...........0.csseeceseeeneeseeees (Chapman & Hall) net 8/6 
Reeves (A.), Ihe Reward of Virtue, cr 810 .............ccceeeeeeeees (Heinesann) 6/0 
Richard (E.), History of German Civilization, 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 86 
Sagas of Olaf Tryggvason and of Harald the Tyrant, 4to 
(Williams & Norgate) net 


Sargant (E. B.), The Casket Songs and other Poems, cr 8vo 

(Longmans) net 
Schuster (E. J.), The Wife in Ancient and Modern Times, cr 8vo 

( ee & Norgate) net 
Sherrin (G. C.), The Montague Motor Book, roy 8 


e Car Tilustrated "’) net 
Sladen (D.), How to see Italy by Rail, 12mo Paul) net 
Smith (8. G. ), Social Pathology, 8vo.. .(Macmillan) net 


Soissons (Count de), The Seven Richest ‘Heiresses i in France, 8vo 


(Long) net 
Spinney (L. B.), A Text-Book of Physics, 8vo .................. (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Stromyer (C. E.), _ Unit, in Nature, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 12/6 
Sweitzer (A.), J. S. Bach, 2 vols, 8vo (Breitko;f & Hartel) net 2 


...(Routledge) net 76 








2/3 
3/6 
46 
50 
7/6 
86 


12/6 








Taunton (W. T.- y ‘The Romance of a State Secret, cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin) 6/0 
Tucker (W. J.), The Function of the Church in Modern Society, 12mo 
(Gay & Hancock) net 2/6 
Tuckett (J. L1.), Supernatural, 8vo ..................sse-sesseeeeeeeceeees (K. Paul) net 7/6 
Underdown ¢. e The Gateway to Spenser, roy 8vo (Nelson) net 5/0 
Vernede (R. E.), An Ignorant in India, cr 'Bvo euittuietiteas (W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Wells (H. G.), _*— ae at (F. Palmer) net 2/6 
Wells (M. B.), Five Gallons of Gasoline, CF 690. ..........0.00...ceccceseneeeees (Nutt) 6/0 
Whedon (J. P.), A Day and its Dreams: Sonnets and Verses, 12mo 
(Simpkin) net 3/6 
Woods (4. G.), At the Temple Church: Sermons, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Worki’s Best Fairy Stories (The), 400 ..............cccccccceeceeneeees ..(Unwin) net 7/6 
Yeats (W. B.), Plays for an Irish Theatre, 8vo... (A. H. Bullen) net 86 





—e (J. ), Pemsataten, 8vo0 


(Keener) net 10/6 


L IB E R T Y? ‘ 's 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming 
in their way as are the rich and costly goods. 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








INVESTED FUNDS... 


... £80,000,C00. 
_ CLAIMS F PAID...............£94,000,000. 


- BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 

Indigestion, Acidity, -Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, Impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Sold by all Chemicts and Stores—Biscuits, 1s., 2s.,and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s, 14d. per tin; in Chocolates, is. per tin, 
CAPSULES.— Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 











Downey (E.), Dunleary, cr 8¥0....09.+ (Low) 6,0 











J. L. BRAGG, Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W, 
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Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





£5,000 


needed before Christmas by the 


Additional Curates Society, 


in supplementary gifts, to prevent a reduction after 
the end of the present year in the payments to clergy 
in a thousand poor parishes. A prompt response 
would remove anxiety from the minds of the clergy 
concerned. Several gifts (one of £250, two of £100, 
seven of £50, nine of £25) have already been received 
towards meeting this need. Cheques should be 
” and sent to CANON PETIT, 14 


Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


crossed “Coutts, 





AND 


OBESITY ‘7s 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 


your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS. 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
90 — St, London, Ww. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 








By Spccial Appointment. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 


that you wish to make happy at this special 

Christmas season? IF SO, send or give 

her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 

Irish Linen, and you will attain your object. 
Gifts from 1s. up to £100. 


Let us send you our Iliustrated List Free. 


MURPHY & ORR (Dept. 2038), BELFAST. 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland, 





| DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


BY ‘SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Geld Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
' TO THE KING, | *¢ 4 British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


STEW C CATALQGUE free on application. 
E. DENT nd CoO. Ltd., 


Makers of the great We est = Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MADK, 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 








Yiiw 





ALLIANCE 


|ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ASSETS EXCEED £22,000,000. 


Chairman 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 





Right Hon. Gc.V.O. 





AMONG THE CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
BY THE COMPANY ARE THE FOLLOWING :— 

(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with special pro- 
visions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

Fire Insurance of every description. 

Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and Profit 
consequent upon Fire damage to property. 

Marine Insurance. 

Burglary, Theft, and Plate Glass Insurance. 

Accident, including Personal Accident, Motor Car, 
Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also granted. 
Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Prospectuses with other 

papers may Le had on written or personal application. 

ROBERT LEWIS, Genesal Manager. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) and 


HOUSES, ae TO LET. 
RESIDENTIAL CLUB FOR YOUNG MEN.— 


The great demand for accommodation has necessitated adding 80 bed- 
rooms and a Gymnasium, The best-equipped Residential Club in London. 
Central for City and West End. Tubes and ‘Buses. Splendid public rooms. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis. Social, recreative,and intellectual advantages. 
Terms extremely moderate. Bedrooms with Baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. per week. 
Inspection invited. Illustrated prospectus free from ‘the Warden. Blooms- 
bury House Club, Cartwright Gardens, 7 Tavistock Square, w.c 








Come te HOME FOR LADY STUDENTS. 
Library, Putey. foreign: small family; moderate terms,—C. M., Burleigh's 


APPOINTMENTS ‘VACANT AND WANTED. 
TORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





This New School, 
January next. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD MISTRESS from 
applicants who are graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or possess 

= qualifications and who have had experience of Secondary School 
work, 

The salary will be at the rate of £90 per annum, together with a Capitation 
Fee of from £1 to £2, to be fixed at the discretion of the Governors. The 
first year’s salary will be guaranteed at not less than £150. 

East Dereham is a market town with a population of 5,729, and has good 
railway facilities. 

The School is built on a site of four acres, and is arranged on modern 
lines with Laboratory, Cookery Room, Laundry, Tennis Courts, &c. 

Application must be made on the prescribed form (which may be obtained 
from the undersigned on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope) aud Le 
received by me not later than December 9th, 1911. 

THOS. A, COX, 
Secretary. 


with accommodation for 112 pupils, will be opened in 


Education Offices, 
_Shirehall, Norwich. 


‘AN YTED at once, a PRINCIPAL for the TEACH ERS’ 

TRAINING INSTITUTION at Accra, Gold Coast Colony, Africa. 

Candidates should be University Graduates, not more than 32 yeers ol}, 

ae mer d unmarried, with experience of training teachers, and some know 
ge of hand and eye training and nature study. 

‘Lhe salary offered is £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to £50, 
with a duty allowance of £80 a year while the Principal is actually performing 
the duties of his appointment in the Colony. 

Free furnished quarters or an allowance in lieu are provided, and free 
passage. Four months’ leave in England granted after every 12 months’ 
service, with free passage to and from Grohe. 

Applications should be seat in covers, marked C, A., to the Secretary, Board 
of Ed Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W 


(NOUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


JOHNSTON SECONDARY RY SCHOOL, DURHAM CITY. 
ASSISTANT MASTER required with special qualifications in Latin. Must 
be a good teacher and acquainted with modern methods. Salary according to 
County Scale, particulars of which, together with application form, will be 
furnished on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Completed 
application forms must be received by the undersigued on or before Monday,, 
4th December, 1911. (Canvassing directly or indirectly may disqualify.) 






































Shire Hall, Durham. J. A. L. ROBSON, 
2nd November, 191, County Secretary for Higher Ed luc ation. 
YECRETARY _ AND BURSAR 


WANTED FOR A UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 





In a poor district of London, Age 25 to 35. 

University or Army man preferred. 

Knowledge of book-keeping and interest in the work essential, 
Good salary offered to competent man, 

Ap ply, Box 5- 5, The Spectator, 1 tator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REBENDAL SCHOOL, CHICHESTER. 

HEAD-MASTERSHIP, tenable with a Preben dal Stall in me Cathedral, 

now vacant, Small endowment, house, school buildings, and pu ile” fees, 

Further particulars to likely applicants, Apply CANON SOUTHWELL, 
Reside: atiary, Chiche ster. 


YAPE TOW 








TOWN SUBU RB GIRLS’ “HIGH sc HOOL.— 

J V pper Fourth Form Mistress wanted, January 1912, Subjects: Latin, 
History, Geography, English, some Greek. Degree de sirable, experience 
essential. Age about 25 to 30. Salary £130 resident, Passage paid; three 
years’ agreement. Apply: Joint Agency, 74 Gower Street, London, 
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EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


RUTHERFORD COLLEGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Head Master: Mr. J. B. Gaunt, B.A., B.Sc. 


WANTED, to commence duty on January 9th, 1912, a FORM MASTER, 
«vith a good Degree in Arts, chiefly for English subjects. Teaching experience 
én a Secondary School desirable. Salary, £120 per annum, rising by annual 
éncreases of £7 10s. to a maximum of £150 per annum. In fixing the com- 
mencing salary the Committee will pay due regard to experience and 
qualifications. . . 

Form of application and conditions of appointment may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Education Offices, Northumberland Road. Applications will be 
received up to November 29th, 1911. 
puss SCHOOL IN CAPE COLONY.—Resident 

Master wanted fer German and Elementary Mathematics. Young, 
unmarried Graduate, with Boarding School experience. Commencing salary, 
£250. Free passage. Government allowances. Request for particulars must 
be accompanied by testimonials and statement specifying age and qualifica- 
tions.—Adéress, PROPFESS@R LEWIS, Cambridge. 


TALIAN GENTLEMAN, University Education, excellent 
references, would like Situation as Teacher of Italian or Lecturer in 
Italian Literature, i on Dante topics, in British or Colonial Universi- 
ties or any educational iustitution. Good knowledge of English. Would feel 
equally at home in i Latin or French.—A, C., 13 Callow Street, Elm 
Park Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W. 


A. (Oxon.)—good knowledge of French, German, Italian, 
e some Spanish; sherthand, typewriting, accounts; also some literary 
experience—seeks t as Secre , Librarian, or Literary work.—Box 524, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
OUNG SWEDISH LADY, with Upsala Univ. degree, 
wants a post au pair in a family or school. Speaks German fluently. 
Address, Miss Linder, 8 Karlavagen, Stockholm. References, Rev. C. M. Rice, 
King's College, Cambridge ; Nelson, 59, Belsize Park Gardens, Hamp- 
stead; Mrs. Moses, Fenton, Beckenham. 


OUNG OXFORD GRADUATE, First-Class Final 
Classical Honours, obliged to refuse I.C.S. appointment, desires em- 
ployment as LIBRARIAN or as Private Secretary. ge 24. Previous busi- 
ness experience three years ; formerly Exhibitioner. Exceptional testimonials 
and references. Interview. Moderate salary. Would go abroad.—Reply L. 
THORN, Gladstone Library, Hawarden. 


ADY (young, musical) living in a sunny and airy Flat in 

W. Kensington wishes to find another Lady to share expenses with her 

after Christinas (share about £100 per aunum). Own Sitting-room could be 
ae Two mins. from Met. Rail. References. Apply, Miss L. MELVILL 
GREEN, 7@ Cambridge Gardens, W. 


TONG AT ~-Seme or Convalescent can be received into 
Private Family. Every modern comfort, South aspect, sheltered from 
Northand East. House and garden overlooking Torbay. Moderate elevation, 
central position. Electric lights throughout, hot and cold baths, Highly 
recommended, apply to Knighton, Museum Road, Torquay. 


fP\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared 
to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City, at £3 yg cent. per annuum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 years certain, if preferred. 
Forms of application may be obtained of 
HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 









































IRK BECK COLLEGE, 
Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The College provides Courses of Instruction 
for the Degrees in ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, under 
RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University. 

Post-Graduate and Research Work. 

Particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secow ining, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from 465, 
es of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on En‘ry. 
‘There is a Loan Fund. 


= ‘ ¥ 

Ss Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) BECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :—SrUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. BOCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Bearders ure received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at © gs. a year. 


-DRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Withington, 





‘ Mauchester.— Ladies over twenty years of age Trained as 
“Children’s Nurses: babies in residence. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES. 


43-45 Harley Street, W. 
PUBLIC LECTURES UPON GREEK SCULPTURE and MUSIC, 

WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, at 3 p.m.— PROFESSOR R. H 

WALTHEW, A.B.C.M. (assisted by the College Chamber Music Class), 
on “OHAMBER MUSIC.” 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER Ist, at 3 p.m.—PROFESSOR K. J. SPALDING, 
M.A., on THE MEN and GODS of GREECE (lantern illustrations). 

Tickets, 3s. 6d, each, from Assistant Secretary of the College. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For 


girls 


and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
broad, Priveipal, Miss WOODWARD. 








tt Las 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRL imi 
4 $4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. S, Limited, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
» , ee on Ee Ree the School. 
rospectuses, &c,, from Mr. H, NG, A.C.A,, 
Birmingham, an SY nay Rew, 


({ROWBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Beautiful and healthy situation; over 750 feet above sea-level 
ay good —— = ores lines. Special attention to develo — 
of individual character. n upils taken. For pr ly Mi 

MELVILL GREEN, Whincroft, Crowborough. PP°Ct™s SPPly a. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPST . 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. BAD. 
The tone of the Schooland the standard of work are high. Modern Langu: 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of diemaaten. Excellent examination results. Good garde 
and field for lg ty kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley, and many ethers.—Apply Principal for prospectus, » 


) eet = 4 HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD 
4j HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON : 

The house is on vel soil, 400ft. above sea-level, in a beautiful district 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, ~ &e. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: iss EDDES and Miss SALBERG 


\ INCHESTER HOUSE SOHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing. 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Residetit 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 

_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


BB eAsseos SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
Boardimg School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for allsubjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 
appiication, 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURNE.- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond, (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premices, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket,Swimming. Autumn Term began Septem 
ber 26th Next vacancies in January, 1912. 
|] ARPENDEN HALL, HERTS.—A small Home-school 
_ for Girls. Thorough general education on modern lines; fitted 
gymnasium ; Swedish drill every day; Field for games. Fees 100 guineas 
- annum. Principal: Miss ENGLISH (formerly Senior Mistress of Priors 
‘ield, Godalming). 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


TRNHE CALBER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND.—Principals: The Misses WILSON (Newnham Coll. 
and the Training Coll., Cambridge, and St. Mary’s Coll., London). Unique 
position on the North-West coast, where the climate is dry and sunny, 
Separate houses, which border the sea-shore, for Senior and Junior pupils. 
Effcient resident staff with University Degrees or their equivalent. Handi- 
crafts; Domestic Science; Nature Study ; Gymnastics; Games. Escort from 
Euston, Crewe, Newcastle, Carlisle, Belfast, etc. 
N ODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Miss 
pi STRUGNELL receives a limfted number of Pupils to educate in 
London during the winter under the best Professors. The Summer Term 
is spent abroad in order to acquire fluency in foreign languages. Specially 
suite 1 to girls whose homes are in the country or the Colonies.—37 Queeas 
borough Terrace, Hyde Park. 





























\! HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
h SOHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely sitvated in own grounds. Magnificent 
sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games auAoutdoorexercises. Moderatofees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


MN\HE BEERIVE, BEXHAILL.—* Good thorough work is 
being done in this School and good results obtained without pressure 
and under happy, homelike conditions. The pupils receive individual attention, 
and they are carefully helped and encouraged according to their capacities and 
needs.""—Cambridge Examiner’s Report, 1911. 
Was GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minute 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress « 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
{ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURS! 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on ede of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss l 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENN! 


trained } Vv Madame Osterbergz).—Prospectnus on application. 

( VBRDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham Colles« I 

Miss Auerbach. Thorongh education in the bracing air of the Craven hig laod 








er LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorong' 
U Educatien given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation ‘or 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP,.—For Terms, informs 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


' HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MIS5S 
\ ABBOTT receives in her yell-appointed home a limited number of 
duughters ef gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual eb 
aud talent, a8 well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 





racte? 
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IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
H Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

Private Besidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


THE AUTUMN 1 TERM BEGAN on SEPT. 25th and C and CLOSES DEC. 18, 
OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Sotnuinte bees, Ltd.) 


i high greund. Thorough ern Education, Large staff 
SP eltnty itistresses, Good playing felds. Swedish Qymnasisin, Well eqnipped 


Domestic Science Department. For prospectus mm to Miss M. DAVIE. 
St . FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
St. Felix School stands in twenty- -four acres of ground about a mile from the 


sca on the bracing Suffolk coast. 


AUNNERSBURY LODGE, MILL HILL PARK, W. 


Modern ~~ an advantages. Excellent record. 
‘ ted in own grounds. Indivi attention to every pupil. Games 
dn outdoor life specialized. Highly qualified staff. Address: iss s SPARK. 


ENRHOS COLLEGS, COLWYN BAY, 

a sa Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 

T\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KEN ~~ Recognised by the Board 

af Education. Chairman, Sir = — er; r, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. 8 —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning § Schoiarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


+ OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES Sgt K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.EB.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers aud e enced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedis Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph sical 
Education, we See gy oe and a - 
edical Gymnastics, assage, Dancing, ————. utdoor Games, 5 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Stuadenuts whe show capacity for secretarial 
knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Cinnad ‘Bight Mor. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon. 
end Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, yet my Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College te b of Gy tics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training — > over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Mygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ORTLAND ROAD GYMNASIUM, LONDON, W.— 
Students thoroughly trained for Public Examinations. Duration of 
Course, 2to 3 years. Mistresses supplied to schools for all branches of Physical 
Work. German and Swedish Gymuastics, = ienic Exercises, Dancing, and 
Remedial Work. — Miss TOLLEMACHE, -C.P.E., 115 Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W. 


\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BUBY.—GARDENING fer GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
{Gold Medalist B.H.5. Exam., 1908, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAIC HER 














High Class School. 














work bave the op ity os ac —_ 
Correspondence, k-keepi 























SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUG BS JONES, PF. S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 

book by one whe cured himself after suffering forty years. 

T8 TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 

post-fre. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 

Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post from Mr. A, C,. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


HE OURK OF STAMMERING—A RESIDENT 
PUPIL BECEIVED in the home of a self-cured stammerer with wide 
experience in the treatment of others. Careful supervision in the intercourse 
of home life. At the feot ef the South Downs, with facilities for the quiet, 
open-air life so bemeficial in cases of stammering.—J. BRETHERTON 
SASESY, Dunela, Broadwate x,  Werthing. 





BOYS’ ‘SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
- ter, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSMIPS GAINED at by, Marlborough, Hailey bury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted,Lanciug, Trent, it, Weymouth. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, - SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—FOURTRBEN SCH @LARSHIPS ~— Nov. 29th—Dec. Ist. Pre- 
ference for ene 238) to Sone of Kent hy paration for Universities, Army, 
Civil Service g, —— —— => ke 4-7 -equipped Laboratories. 
, Recerd. raining Begs 


UNIOR KING'S 

SCHOOL for Boys fram 8-13. —Lieed Master, Rev. .L. McDOWALL, , M.A. 
fy Searoep CATHEDRAL SUHOOL. 

POUNDED 188la.p. £7,000 RECENTLY SPENT ON BUILDINGS. 

ibree or four leaving Scholarehips to Universities annually. Preparation 

lso for Army, Navy, Prof or Careers. Separate Junior 

House. For Prospectus address Rev. Prebendary Murray Razg, School House. 


h AS TB OU BNE COLLEGE 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
LIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Regie ering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and five-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tious for Rous of Omecrs and Clergy. Scholarships in March, 


Pues LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Scholarship Examination December 5th a and 6th 

_ Particulars trom Public Schools Year Book or more fully from the Bursar, 

S T. GEORGE'S, LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA.—Preparatory 
School. Sunny, bracing climate, recommended for delicate boys. House 

immediately faces sea. Successful treatment of backward boys. Cricket and 

football field. Headmaster’s sister supervises domestic arrangements. 

Moderate fees. Apply for illustrated prospectus and references, E. DODD, 

B.A., Head- Master, 














pPBESTON HOUSE SCHOOL, CHARTERS TOWERS, 
E, GRINSTEAD.—This School has several distinetivefeatures. It makes 
: “5 te mngthoment modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, 
‘or 2. 
. letters = be shown from Parents testifying to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winners. Views of house and grounds | and terms on application. 


HELTENHAM~ COLLEGE, 
Some nominations £30 per annum are © offered for January term and May, 
for SONS OF THE CLERGY. 
Apply to the BURSAR. _ 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—The next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE Scholarships will com- 

mence on DECEMBER l2ru. Applications should be made to the HEAD- 
MASTER on or before December Ist. 





L EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &c. 

For Honours L ist, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 


LPic¢Huton. PARK SCHOOL, 
NEAR READING, 


Forty-five acres of park and playing- 


Three Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1912. 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 
YUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, offers a first- 
grade public school education. Two new boarding houses and school 
buildings completely equipped for literary, classical, and scientific sides have 
been added. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 
Clerk's Office, 53 Palace Street, 8.’ 8.W. 


Qt. 3 AU] SCHOOL, 





PAUL’S | LONDON. 


An Examination for FOUNDATION § SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on 
Tuesday, 28th November next, and following days, These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from the payment of entrance and tuition fees. 

Regulations may be obtained on application to the Bursar at the School, 
West Kensington, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
kK Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 











‘ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 6th aud 7th.— 
For particulars and scheme of Scholarships apply to the Secretary. 


JRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 8 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German, 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


ILL CREST, SWANAG jE.—Boys Prepared for Public 
Schecisand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
CIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


ON COLLEGE, HIGH PBAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th- b-Contury Foundation, 


PRI 


|: Sees 
Head-Master, H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLE RK TO GOVERNORS, TOW N HALL, BUXTON 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 

Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sous of Clergy 

and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Master, the Rev. F. de 

W. Lusuinetox, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate seen. Healthy country. 


tion at Llandovery in Septem}! 
Warden—Rev. W. w. “OOLE HUGHES, M.A. _ 


B ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Juuior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR R SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily out d near the Moors, Le omebit jee to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, January 18th, 1912, 
* ead Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
A Aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 years upwards, preparing without break for ‘Universities 
and Professions, Handicrafts well taught. my FS model buildings, 
Expe rt care of delicate boys. —Prine ‘ipal, . WH. N. STE PMENSON, M. A., Oxon, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Biacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taug sht. Open air life for dalic ate boys. 











Scholarship Examina. 














OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy a: as 

ap wrofe ssion for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to ROY AL NAVAL COLL GE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEBICAL BRANCHBS, on applic ation to Mr, J. W. 
GLEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN. 


=) 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, coaversation, and chaperomage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Teainiag. Ouly Freuch spoken, 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grouuds in healthiest 


art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tenuis.—Apply, 4 Rue du Docteur 


jlanche, Paris. ra 
UBECK.—COUNTESS BAUDISSIN 
Ad receive a few young English ladies who wish to lea 
The January h 


is prepared to 
rn German and 
lidays will be 





coutinue their studies in art, music, ete. 


= nt in Munich and the Hochgebirge (excellent winter sports, ski-iug, ete.). 
Further particulars may be obtained from Dr. HERON, Univ. Coll., London, 
or Mr. T. R. DAWES, Secondary School, Castleford, Yorkshire, or Countess 


Allee 23, 


BAUDISSIN, Libeck, ( rousforder, 
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IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wrens. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if Cesired. Holiday pupils received.— 
‘Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


| ere LESSONS—PARIS.—The Widow of Pastor 





Guests wanting to find a Pleasant Home in 
.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, 


close to the Luxembourg Palace and ens. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 
Interpreterships, and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 
ses. Illus, Prospectuses and List of Successes from the Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és- L., Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 


ME. BUROL regoit jeunes filles etrangéres, confort, 
chaperonne, lecons, vie de famille. 1 rue du Nidi, Porte Maillot, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Preyares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


== ——_===—— 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Re.) 00s osers, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personaily inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


7 DUCA TION. 

‘] Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be = to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommend establishments. ‘hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911. 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, M43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


GCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and every informa- 














tion supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, poly wo and approximate school fees 
desired. — UNIVERSIT SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, w. Established 1858. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 


tion (in connexion with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of ‘* THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Brownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

the pioneer—1884— of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
oust gratis choice of Illustrated Prospectuses with expert advice. State pupils’ 
ages, fees limit, distuict preferred. Escorts provided, Entire charge undertaken. 


To INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘'Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R x. &. P. 
e 
to 


EST 





Fortnightly from Southampton, 
Next Sailing, ‘Thames,’ December 6th. 


Special Sailing by Yachting Steamer 
‘ARCADIAN’ (Twin Screw. 8,78) Tons). 
’ From Southampton, January 3rd. 
ne Ae ey only. Promenade Deck full 
ength of vessel. Cabins fitted with Bedsteads 
INDIES instead of Berths. — 
SPECIAL MOROCCO CRUISE 
By West Indian Mail Steamer 
*‘ATRATO’ (5,347 tons). 8th February. 


Ww 


For IMustrated Booklets apply to 
THE 


E ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
London: 15 Moorgate Street, E.C.; or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


————_____ 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
ANTA CATALINA HOTEL 7 NGLISH), eon 
SA} y SH).—Beautiful . 
Golf, ary come. oe ae English phycicin e neing Sea, 
nurse.—The retary, S COMPANY ; 
Pavement House, E.C. (Ltd), Finsbury 








R.M.S. ‘‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 

14 14s.—BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPL 

MARSEILLES. Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADELA 

Cruises,—Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. Ww, Ic 





6 16s. 6d. SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANING 
etc. Tours £6 16s. 6d.and upwards. 30 Hotels, 3,00) Beds, a 


ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 
ee 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, 


December 29th, Switzerland, winter sports of every kind ; February, Spai 
from San Sebastian to Gibraltar, Madrid, Seviile, Granada, &c.; March Te ~ 
Cities. Inclusive fees; accompanied throughout; references exchanged 
Programmes, MISS BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon, 








MISCELLANEOUS. ~ 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 

TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any ol 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties, P 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT? 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actus} 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, Jf 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oidiices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


IR HENRY RAEBURN, R.A. 
Now open, the 100th Exhibition at the FRENCH GALLERY, a Colleo 
tion of Thirty Pictures, 
120 PALL MALL, S.W., 10 to 5. 
One Shilling with Cutalogue. 


UTHORS.—Authors who find their work does not for 

any reason prosper in their own hands, or in the charge of an agent, 
should consult Mr. STANHOPE W. SPRIGG, late editor of Cassell’s and the 
Windsor Magazine, and for some years Hon. Literary Adviser to the Society of 
Women Journalists. Address: Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. The 
Daily Mail says: ‘‘ In these days, when there is so large an output of stories, 
articles, and other literary matter, and when many promisins authors find 
more difficulty than ever in obtaining table publication, the services of a 
) mame a | consultant like Mr. Sprigg should prove useful, if not in- 

ispensable, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given.— Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLES 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 
, PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limitel, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


}) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others 


“j —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment ef Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS.—Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 189, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. Also Camphis, the effective Moth Destroyer—1)- per packet. 
—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitfield. 





























and 








TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
APPEALS. 
ATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC 
( 
QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
aTron: H.M. Tue Kine, 











T HE N THE 
ALBANY Memoria), 


Contributions towards the £11,000 required annually 
will be thankfully received. 
Those desiring to provide ANNUITIES for relatives or friends are asked to 
send for particulars of the 
DONATIONS CABRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamictox. 


{HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. | 
The eneny Seaneeees Orzanization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. ¥ 
112 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 16,500 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,200 now under the Society's care 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £5,000. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 








Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, 8.E- 
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SPECIAL GIFTS 


ARE SOLICITED FOR 


THE CORONATION FUND 


For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 
GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges. 








Nearly 2,000 “Arethusa” Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service. 





Patrons— Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.8. 





The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children. 
Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


aps . {H. BRISTOW WALLEN 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
ECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ s. d. | 2 s.4. 
.. 25 0 O| Members oo = tei WO 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents « 5 © 0} Associates, with Literature 
Members ~~ ae oe 2 Oe Cn. ws OS 2 - 
The Subecription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM. 


Hon, Vice-Presidenta 


Colonel W. J 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


On Monday next, 27th November, at 3.30, 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL and THE DUKE OF FIFE 
will perform the OPENING CEREMONY for the coming Season 
of the 


CHURCH ARMY’S 
KING EDWARD’S LABOUR TENTS, KINCSWAY. 


These Tents stand open night and day, throughout the winter, 
enabling homeless starving men to earn FOOD AND BED, 


thus giving to every man willing to work 
RELIEF WITHOUT PAUPERIZATION. 


Admission by ticket, on application to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief 
Secretary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanstou Street, W. (Telephone 
Paddington 3440) ; or by presentation of visiting card at the Tents previously 
to opening ceremony. 






For general use 


The “ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
“Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, £0. 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 

ALLEN & DAWS’ 
is sent to all parts of the British Isles in exchange for Old Gold, 
Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls, Emeralds, Sapphires, &c., Silver 
and Sheitield Plate, False Teeth, Platinum, Snaff Boxes, &c., 

ad also Duplicate Wedding Presents. 

Immediate cash sent or offer made. Goods returned if offer not accepted. 
Why not send to-day to 
NORWICH. 


108, LONDON STREET, 
_ Established over Half a Century. 


The 


ee 





Yi You may become your own Houseowner by 
HY PAY RENT ? securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 
KOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltzd., 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
Booklet, “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will 
be sent post free. 
Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


Preank BRANGWYN, AR.A. _ 


Erome Art Society beg to announce that many of Mr. BRANGWYN’S 
ae {ED PLATES have now been destroyed on the completion of the 
entions. Particulars of these and other of his ETCHINGS, of which the 
nearly exhausted, may be obtained at the Publishers, THE FINE 

ETY, l4s = w Bond Street, where impressions from the destroyed 
y be inspected, 


WATTS, R.A. 
A series of REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR of many of his masterpieces 


oe view at the Publishers, THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 143 New Bond 








—$——$—$___—_ —, 











By Special Appointment 
to 


H.M. THE KING, 


Jewellers Jewellers 


oO to 
H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


DAINTY & USEFUL 


AMAS 
GIFTS 


of 
High Artistic Merit. 
JEWELLERY. SILVERWARE. BRONZES., 


CLOCKS. DRESSING BAGS. WATCHES. 
ANTIQUE SILVER. OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


Write for Illustrated List, 


ELKINGTO 


LONDON: 
22 Regent Street, $.W.; 73 Cheapside, EC. 


GLASGOW: 
Buchanan Street, 


& Co. 
Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: 
Lord Street. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
Northumberiard Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
King Street. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE CAPE 
MADEIRA OR THE CANARIES 
By UNION-CASTLE LINE, 


IWastrated pamphlets and full particulars on application to 


DONALD CURRIE AND CO., LONDON. 


THE STORMING OF LONDON 
AND THE THAMES VALLEY CAMPAIGN. 
A Military Study of the Conquest of Britain by the Angles. 
By MAJOR P. T. GODSAL, 
1 Vol. Demy 8vo. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this book Bede's statement that Aella, King of the South Saxons, had the 
sole command of all the southern invaders of Britain is shown to be true, and 
Aella’s mysterious title of Bret walda is explained, 

Spectator.—** The first thing to say of the intricate and carefully pursued 
hypothesis which is unfolded in this book is that it commands respect. . « « 
We have certainly found it very intcresting.”’ 


HARRISON & SONS, or any Bookseller. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. ; 
VERY BODY should send for GLAISHER’'S NEW 
{ CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, It gives sta 
glance all the best of the Annua! Volumes as well as the various beeutiful series 
of books published by BLACKIE’S, HARRAP’S, FROWDE & HODDBR, 
NELSON'S, PARTRIDGE’S, LONGMANS, A. &C. BLACK, JACK’S and maa 
others. Also NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS, NEW LOOKS FOR GIRLS, NB 
PICTURE BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, ete., ete. Catalogue post free 
on application, WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., booksellers, 265 High Holborn, 
London. 


OOKS.—Folkard’s Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d., for7s.6d.; Temple's 
Flowers and Trees of Palestine, illustrated, Is. 10d. free, new pub., 6s. net; 
Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. by Pogany, 42s., for 21s. ; Pemberton’s Life of 
Sir C. Wyndham, with 20illus., 16s., for 4s. 6d. ; Kelly's Clergy List, 1011, 8s. €d.; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1866 to 1882, 34 vols., half calf, rilt, £5 5s.; Geo. Eliot’s 
Works, 21 vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Harmsworth’s World's Great Books, 5 vols, 
25s.; Children’s Encyclop@dia, 8 vols., £2 5s. If you can’t spare the cash, 
send me your old books and I'll exchange with you; send also for Catalogue, 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extast.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM. 


| O@®KS WANTED :—Charles’ Book of Enoch; Abbott's 
Philochristus; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 Vols.; Burton’s Arabian Nights ; Lever’s 
Novels, 37 vols; Hastings’ Bible Dictionary; Landor’s Works, 8 vols; Doughty’s 
Arabia Deserta ; Browning’s Works, 17 vols.; Defoo’s Works, 20 vols.; Eliot’s 
Romola, 1863; etc. Books bought, any quantity. Immediate cash. HECTOR'S 
GREAT BOOKSIIOP, BIRMINGHAM, 
ae" BOOKS and PERIODICALS at reasonable 
prices. Monthly Cataloyues free. Foreign Circulating Library of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish Works, comprising Fiction, His » 
Memoirs, Travel, kc. Moderate terms. Prospectusfree, Siecie & Co., L 
Foreiga Booksellers, 2 LanghamPlace, W, 
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Miwon = PTANOLA, 


ee. aside from any idea of purchasing a Pianola, and_ without 

any obligation to even consider a purchase, come to A‘olian Hall merely 
to see and _ hear. Come and find out what every’ person of refine. 
ment and culture should know about the instrument which has made 
possible a revolution more important to the study and enjoyment of music 
than even the introduction of the pianoforte. You owe it to yourself and 
to your friends to know aé/ that anyone of musical tastes ought to know 


about the Pianola. 


If you have merely heard the Metrostyle Pianola played in 
houses you have visited, you can know only a small part 
of it. You will look on the whole world of musical enjoyment 
with new eyes—you will hear with new ears—after the revela- 


tion that is waiting for you when you visit OLJAN HALL. 


The Pianola can be had combined with the world-famous Steinway, 


Weber or Steck pianos. 


This instrument—the Pianola Piano—is the piano of to-day. Full 


particulars are given in Catalogue “BB.” 








The Orchestrelle Company, 


AH OLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond St, London, W. 


And at PARIS, BERLIN, NEW YORK, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, etc. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. By Appointment to H.I.M. the German Emperor. 
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Appeals to Classes and Masses Alike 





Easy to read, simpie and convincing 





LARGEST SALE of any book on invest- 


ing ever published 


50,000 C O P I E S of this book arranged 


to be sold by Xmas 


FULLY PROVES why private investors 


usually lose hugesums 


CL E A R LY s H 0 WS sound remedies against 


investment losses 


INVESTING AT ITS BEST 


SAFEGUARDING INVESTED CAPITAL 


BY THE 


Rt. Hon. W. Hayes Fisher, M.P. 


PRICE is. NET. 


Obtainable from all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 
Wholesale Agents: Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON 
Strand, London, W.C. 








A WELL-REVIEWED COUNTRY BOOK, 





40 pages. 110 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


SUGAR BEET: 


Some Facts and Some Illusions: 
A Study in Rural Therapeutics. 


By “HOME COUNTIES” (J. W. Robertson-Scott). 


“Concise and judicial . . . authoritative and very compre- 
hensive.” —T'imes. 

“Mr. Robertson-Scott has done admirable service by this skilful 
piece of work . . . this valuable monograph. The work could 
hardly have been better or more fairly done.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 

“He has made himself a creditor to everybody interested in 
this extremely complicated subject. A deep and thorough study, 
extremely valuable.”—Financial News, 

“He has spared no pains.” —Saturday Review. 

“Un guide des plus stirs.” —Journal de Fabricants de Sucre. 
Pn book is from every point of view complete.”—Financial 

mes. 


HORACE COX, “FIELD” OFFICE, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Yelephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 





Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


THE BEST 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
YOU CAN GIVE TO 
ANYONE 





is a year’s subscription to 


HE Opportunity for which thousands 
of readers have long been waiting 
has at last come, and for an 


Annual Subscription of £2 12s. 


the use of three volumes from The 
Times Book Club Library, exchangeable 
personally as often as desired, may now 


be obtained. 


Such a subscription will afford an ideal 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


for a friend, whether resident in town 
or country; for in presenting him with 
this you are bestowing upon him an 
absolutely unique gift which is sure 


to be greatly valued. 


You give him the use of the best 
lending library in the world —a library 
which has itself immensely 


superior to all others—and your gift 


proved 


therefore is bound to prove welcome 


to anyone who is not already a 


member of the Book Club, 


» 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 








THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376 to 384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone : Gerrard 5390 (five limes). Telegrams : Unieme, London 
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" CONSTABLE’S LIST 


NEW BOOK BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND ARTIST AS OF 
“THE COLOUR OF ROME.” 


A LITTLE PILGRIMAGE IN ITALY 
12s. Gd. net. By O. M. POTTER. With nearly 100 
Illustrations, including 8 in Colour, by Yoshio Markino, 
the Japanese Artist in London. 

British Weekly: “Dainty and charming book. . . This book should not be 
missed. The art of modern Japan has found a worthy subject in the interpre- 
tation of the beauties of Italy. Every picture and drawing deserves to be 
studied in detail.” 








The following new volume records the experiences of the Author, 

who, with Mr. EMIL TORDAY, the famous Hungarian traveller 

and sc entist, spent two years among the cannibals of the Equatorial 
Forest and other semi-barbarous tribes of the S.W. Congo. 


LAND AND PEOPLES OF THE KASAI 
By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.A.1. 
With 8 full-page Plates in Colour by Nozrmanp Harpy, and 
75 other Illustrations. 16g. net. 

Globe: “‘ This book is very different from the ordinary record of big game 
shooting, and we congratulate the party not only upon what they acquired both 
of fetishes and folkiore, but on the fact that they came out of their perilous 
position with whole skins.” 


A delightful book on the borderland country of these two counties. 


WHERE DORSET MEETS DEVON 
By FRANCIS BICKLEY. With a Frontispiece in Colours 
and 90 Pencil Drawings by J. W. Kine. Small 4to. Cloth 
gilt extra. 7s. 6d. net. 


AN AUSTRALIAN IN GERMANY 
By A.D. McLAREN. 6s. net. 


Daily Graphic: “*. . . extremely able accounts of the pressing political 

roblems which influence some of the leading moves on the diplomatic chess- 

ard of Burope.” 

Brrlin Lekat-Anzeiger: “The whole book shows evidence of serious and 
profound observation and a power of objective criticism. The reading of such 
criticisms is not only stimulating and refreshing, but it invariably gives food 
for reflection.”’ 


LIVERPOOL ADDRESSES ON ETHICS 


OF SOCIAL WORK. By JOHN MacCUNN, M.A. LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d net. 


LETTERS OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
By a WELL-KNOWN WRITER. 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Mail: “ The letters are a veritable masterpiece.” 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S NEW XMAS BOOK. 
ROLF IN THE WoeobDs 
With over 200 Illustrations by the Author. 6s, net. 


Athenzum: “‘ An ideal book for boys.” 
Standard: ‘* Full of gool stories of life beyond the frontiers of civilisation." 
Truth: “ The story thrills with excitement.” 


























WHAT IS AND WHAT 
MICHT BE (3rd Imp.) (4s. 6d. net) Edmond Holmes 


MIETZSCHE AND ART (4s. 6d. net) A. M. Ludovici 


Sir HUMPHREY CILBERT (12s. 6d. net) 
W. Gilbert Cosling 


Sir FREDERICK HAINES (10s. Gd. net) Robert S. Rait 
Sir WILLIAM BUTLER (16s. net) An Autobiography 
RICHARD WACNER (My Life) (31s. 6d. net) In 2 Vols. 
FAICHEL DE MGNTAICNE (7s. Gd. net) Edith Sichel 
PRINCESS VON RACOWITZA (6s.) An Autobiography 
THE WINTER QUEEN (3rd Imp.) (12s. 6d. net) Marie Hay 
THE SANITY OF ART (Js. 6d. net & Is. net) 


Bernard Shaw 
A CIRCUIT RIDER'S WIFE  (6s.) Corra Harris 
A WASTLING WOMAN (6s.) Robert Halifax 
THE SHRINE OF SEBEKH (6s.) Ignatius Phayre 
IN THE DAYS OF SERFDOM (6s.) Leo Tolstoy 


THE SHAPING OF LAVINIA (6s.) F&F. Britten Austin 
THE LONG ROLL (3rd Imp.) (6s.) Mary Johnston 
QUEED (6th Imp.) (63.) Sydnor Harrison 
THE LITTLE CREEN CATE (20d Imp.) (5s.) 

Stella Callaghan 
THE SCALES OF CHANCE (2s. net) Capt. Honry Curties 
THE RED STAR OF NICHT (2s. net) W. A. Mackenzie 
THE MUCK RAKE (2s. net) Norman McKeown 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET WC. 








es 


A STUDY IN NATIONALITy 


By Dr. VYRNWY MORGAN, 
Author of “The Welsh Religious Revival,” etc, 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 








SOME ADVANCE OPINIONS ON THE WORK, 





Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., writing of this Book, Says: 


“You have written a remarkable book, and the people of the 
United Kingdom should be grateful to you. Few men have the 
time, and fewer still have the devoted patriotism, to give themselves 
up to a piece of work which demands a profound knowledge, widg 
reading, and a mastery of detail which involves immeasurable 
research. The first part of your book dealing with the evolution 
of smaller nations is a contribution to historical and social liters. 
ture of much significance. It is a fitting prelude to the more 
specific study of the questions which you deal with under the 
heading of ‘Contemporary Wales.’ Nothing like this has been 
written concerning the little Principality, with its fascinating 
history and its occasional dynamic personalities.” 


Professor T. WITTON DAVIES, B.A., Ph.D., D.D., University 
College of Wales, Bangor, writes: 

“ ... In this volume Dr. Morgan spares nobody and nothing, 
but says out what he thinks. ... The book is at once deeply 
interesting and well worth pondering over. ‘The author has pro- 
duced one of the most useful, as it is one of the most readable, 
volumes I have read for many years.” 


Mr. HECTOR MACPHERSON writes: 
“A splendid piece of historical and psychological writing.” 





LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd. 


FROM MR. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST. 








By Maude Egerton King (MES. JOSEPH KING), 
The Country Heart, and other Stories. 328 pages. 
Green canvas, gold lettered, 6s. 
A volume of charming and sympathetic stories of country life of s 
quality quite unusual in modern literature, [Now ready, 


The Archdeacon’s Family. A Novel. 460 pages. 
New popular issue. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

“We have nothing but praise and thanks to the author for a most 
delightful story.”"—Morning Post. 

“One of the most able of the novels of the year.’’—Evening Standard, 
Round about a Brighton Coach Office. 

New popular issue. Cloth gilt, 3s. 64. net. Postage 4d, 

A new issue of these well-known sketches of old Brighton and Bright 
onians, with thirty-one exquisite line engravings by Lucy Kemp Welch. 
Christian’s Wife. A Story of Graubinden. 

Cloth gilt, 2s. net. Postage 3d. New Popular Issue. 

This charming idyll of peasant life in Davos is one of the most delight 

ful stories Mrs. King has written. 

By Godfrey Biount, B.A. 

The Blood of the Poor. An Introduction to 
Christian Social Economics. Just issued, 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 

This powerfal book, attacking the most pressing of social problems from 
a new standpoint, merits the attention of every public-spirited reader. 

By William H. Davies, 

Songs of Joy, and Others. Qs. 6d. net. 
Attractively bound for Christmas presentation. Cloth gilt. Postage 2d. 
Mr. Davies, the “super tramp,” has issued nothing so fine as this new 

volume of poems, 

















By Samuel Butler. 


Evolution, Old and New. = Crown 8vo., 48 
pages. Canvas, 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
A new edition with author’s revisions, additions, appendix, and index. 
‘Samuel Butler, the founder of the religion of Evolution.” —BrRnaRD Smaw¥. 


By Henry Rose. 

On Maeterlinck. Notes on the Study of Symbols. 
Wrappers, 1s. net; } cloth, 2s. net. Postage 144. and 3d, : 

Maeterlinck’s Symbolism. The Blue Bird, 


and Other Essays. Wrappers, 1s. net; } cloth, 2s. 


By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 


The Camel and the Needie’s Eye. Thirl 














London: A C. FIFIELD. 13, Clifford’s Inn. E.C, 


Edition of this powerful and much-discussed book. 3s. 6d, net. 
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Mr.Wm.Heinemann’s New Books 
in NORTHERN MISTS. 
By 


Dr. F.NANSEN. Fully Illustrated. With Maps, Plans, 
ete, Two Vols. 30s. net. 
Daily News.—“ A work of historical research wide, thorough, masterly. . . .” 
Daily Telegraph.—“ A work at once of deep interest avd lasting value.” 
Scotsman,—“ A work of engrossing interest.” 


INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER 
By LOVAT FRASER. (2nd Imp.) 16s. net. 

Viscount Milner in the Times.—*. . . presented in a more complete form, 
or with greater candour, than by any previous writer. ; 

vd.—** This wonderful picture of India, this acute discussion 


i da 
=. should become the common property of ail Englishmen.” 


Through TRACKLESS LABRADOR 


By H. HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully Ulustrated. 15s, net. 


LIFE OF J. McNEILL WHISTLER. 
E. R. and J. PENNELL. Cheaper Edition, with New 
and Illustrations. 1 Vol. 12s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.— Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have never done better work than this. 
As it stands, the monograph is more than ever attructive, 
ARTHUR RACKHAM'’S PICTURES. 


SIEGFRIED AND THE TWILIGHT 
OF THE GODS. By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated 
by Mancarer Armour. Illustrated in Colour by ArruurR 
Rackuam, 158. not. 

Previously published uniform. 


THE RHINEGOLD tx: VALKYRIE. 


THE 
15s. net. 

Standard.—“'Mr. Rackham is a subtle and interesting inte: r of Wagner's 
genive. The poetry, faucy, and quaintness of the epie he follows with unerring 
skill and unfailing interest for beauty... .” 


THE SENSITIVE PLANT. 
By P. B. SHELLEY. Mlustrated in Colour by Camas. Rosrnson. 
Introduction by Epmunp Gossr, LL.D. 158, net 


British Weekly.—“ It will be one of the favourite gift books this season.” 

Lady's Pictorial.—“* The volume is an artistic gem and well worth securing.” 

Freeman's Journal,—"* The illustrations are ideal, characterised by lightuess 
and clearness with delicate colouring and poetic beauty.” 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ITALY. 
By W. W. COLLINS, R.L Illustrated. 16s. net. 
The Outlook.—‘*. . . The descriptions are well written. Asa gift book for 
people of taste the volume could not well be improved upon.” 


THE BOOK OF BURIED TREASURE 
By R.D. PAINE. Fully Illustrated. 10s, net. 
Bening Standard.—"' A fascinating subject worthily handled.” 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


EDMUND GOSSE. 5s. net. 
The Seoteman.— Lovers of poetry will congratulate themselves on the 
appearance of the older books in this collective form.” 


THE RAILWAY CONQUEST OF THE 


WORLD. ByF. A. TALBOT. Fuily Illustrated. 6s. net, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF JOHN 
GIBSON, R.A. Edited by T. MATTHEWS. Ilustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Sheffield Daily Telogragh.—* Written with an ingenuousness and naiveté that 
ie. 


are irresis' 





THREE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL, AVE! 


By GEORGE MOORE. 6s. 
Westminster Garette,—“ George Moore is always an artist. The reading of the 
book was a sheer joy. It is true literature.” 
Deily News.—“' A masterpiece.” 
T.P.'s Weekly.—*‘ No modern writer gives one the impression of the revelation 


of personality so clearly as this brilliaut novelist and critic of life.” 


MY VAGABONDAGE. 


By J. E. PATTERSON. (2nd Imp.) 8s. 6d. net. 


ONE OF THE MULTITUDE. 


By GEORGE ACORN. Preface by A, C. Benson, M.A. 68, 


NEW Gs. NOVELS. 
ALIKELY STORY. Ww. pz Morean 





JUGGERNAUT E. F. Benson 
ZULEIKA DOBSON Max Breersoum 
LAURA CarouIng GROSVENOR 
THE REWARD OF VIRTUE Amber REEVES 


THE PILGRIM KAMANITA Kaze Gsertenvr 
LOVE LIKE THE SEA J. E. Parrerson 
ESSENCE OF HONEYMOON UH. P. Rosinson 
THE SECRET GARDEN Mrs. Honason Burnerr 


{Autheref “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “The Shuttle,” ete., 
utifully Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES Rosrxson). 


WM, HEINEMANN, 2} BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 








Mowbrays’ New Books. 


Some London Churches. 


With 27 Full Page Illustrations. 

Reproduced from Pencil Drawings by G. M. ELLWOOD. 
With numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches in Text. 
Historical and Descriptive Notes by the Rev. E. HERMITAGH 
DAY, D.D. 





Quarto, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Soul of the World. 
A Mystery Play of the Nativity and the 
Passion. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMBR. With Frontis- 
piece and Cover Design by Pavut Woopnorrs. 1s. net; and 
on Hand-made Paper, Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Inland Postag e2d, each. 


The Days of the Week. 
By The Ven. E. E. HOLMES, B.D., Archdeacon of London. 
With Frontispiece in Colour by Victron W. Burnanp. 
Parchment, ls. net; Velvet leather, 2s. net. 
[Inland Postage 1}d. each. 


Christian Social Union Handbooks. 
Edited by the Rev. HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 
Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 6d. net. [Intand postage 3d. each. 


Our Neighbours —A Handbook 
for the C.S.U. 


By the Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, D.D. 


The Boy and His Work. 


By the Rev. J. SPENCER GIBB. 


Christian Citizenship. 
By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D._D. 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Dragon of Wessex. 
A Story of the Days of Allred. 
PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

[inland Postage 44d. 


The Greater Triumph. 
A Story of Osborne and Dartmouth. By 
ARCHIBALD K. INGRAM. Illustrated by Donaty Max- 
weit. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [inland Postage 4d. 


Roses of Martyrdom. 
Stories of the Noble Army of Martyrs, for 
Children, Written and Illustrated by C. M. CRESSWELL. 
8 lilustrations in Colour. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Inland Postage 4d. 


The Old Miracle Plays of Engiand. 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “ The Story of St. Catherine 
of Siena.” With Illustrations by HELEN THORP. Cloth, 
2s. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 


The Doomed City. A Tale of the 
Anglo-Saxon Conquest of Britain, and 
the Mission of Augustine. By the Rev. A. D. 
CRAKE, B.A. A new Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 Illustrations in text, from Drawings by GEORGE E. 
KRUGER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [inland Postage 4d. 


The Atonement, and the Living 
CHRIST. Notes of last Lectures and 
Addresses. By the late GEORGE BODY, Canon 
Missioner of Durham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

















By the Rev. 

















_[Inlond Postage 24. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “‘ THE ARTS OF THE CHURCH.” 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER,D.D. 16mo, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

[Inland Postage 3d each. 

Church Embroidery. 


By ALICE DRYDEN. With 40 Lilustrations, 


Heraldry of the Church. 
A Handbook for Decorators. By the Rev. E. E. 
DORLING, M.A,, F.S.A. With 83 Illustrations by the Author. 





Illustrated Autumn Catalogue of Books and List of Ilustrated 
Gift-Books will be sent post free upon application. 


A. & MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
Cirous, London, W.; 9 Righ Street, Oxford. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD. 
Now Ready. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN YOUR 
GUESTS. 


By DOROTHY DICKINSON. Cloth, 
1s.6d. A most helpful volume. The 
Contents are grouped under the follow- 
ing heads :—Competitions; Round 
Games; Paper Games; Noisy Games ; 
Quiet Games; Table Games; Tricks, 
etc. ; Children’s Games; Forfeits. 


“ A capital book for a hostess who, as the Ameri- 
cans say, wants to ‘make things hum’ at her evening 
parties.’’—Scotsman. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOCUES and 
MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY H. DEDENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s. Gd. Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 


MORE DIALOGUES, DUOGLOCUES 
and MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth boards, 
1s.6d Any of these Plays can be had 
separately at 3d. each. 


A PERFECT CURE, and other 
Plays. 


By M. COOPER, Author of “Our Girls’ 
Book of Plays.” Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Any of these Plays can be had sepa- 
rately at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 


By CONSTANCE E. WAUCH. 44d.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER. (First Serizs). 41.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


By M. COOPER. (Srconp Serigs). 4d.; 
Cloth, 6d. 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 44. ; Cloth, 
6d. 


ACTION SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


By MARY FLETCHER. 34. cach. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


By W. L. ROOPER and EVELYN GROCAN. 
Partl, 4d.; Cloth, 6d. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 


Parr II. 4d.; Cloth, 6d. This 
volume contains scenes from “ Alice 


in Wonderland,” 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 


BEARER’S RECITER. 


Compiled by E. A. BULLEY. 44; 
Cloth, 6d. 
ELSA AND THE TROLLS; and 
other plays for Little People. 


By HELEN SHIPTON. [Illustrated by 
Heven Mires. Cloth, 1s. Separately, 
6d. each. 


SHAMING OF THE TWO and 
BORROWED CLOTHES. Two 
School Plays. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAC. 
Cloth, 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., LTD, 
3 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 





Paper, 4d. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. je Deven, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices. 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Writing upon cocoa ‘* THE LANCET” described 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


as “ GENUINE COCOA.” 
The late Sir Andrew Clark, during a Lecture 
to Students, urged upon them to always 
give their patients 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


WHY? 

Because it is guaranteed pure and the finest 
beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCH, and upon 
RETIRING TO REST. 

All Grocers and stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 





H. SCHWEITZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 


and you can make a 

“speed spurt” without 

any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, .London, E.C. 





NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU triple Seo. 
LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 


& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Hotels. 





THE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1889, 


Paid-up Capital 2) 
I eatin tiie oe rey 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,009 








HEAD OFFICE: 71CORNHILL, London, 8.9, 
‘ ae - quarese on the Bank’s Branches 
ag ae e Aus n States, and Dominion of 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, og 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Pe eS a that Fy 

THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PREgg 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless Paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
New Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tur Lrapeygay, 
pees pgm commas ze responsible for the losg 
of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplica 
should be retained. ee 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR LIBRARY USE. 


THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


——_¢—— 


Scale of Charges for 
Ddvertisements, 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvras, 








RE RE £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)................ 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ., 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column ... wt 2a 
Quarter Narrow Column - aae 
Column (two-thirds width of 

SUI wctheestccseecsnunigtceconstcdaeiaaiieh 80 

ComPanigs, 

Dane FOG scccctevessicstienstienes £16 16 0 
ra 4l4 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 


Broad column following ‘‘Publications of the Week," 
15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaB_e 1s ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half Qur 
partof the United King- yearly. tery. 
dom we ee eee GA BE... 0143... O78 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &. i ww. £1126... 0163... 088 


Subscriptions only received by Goxnox 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PrictoR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Baryture AnD COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spueckcey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 


1 WeEtiineton Sraeer, Srraxp, Lonpo®. 
a eee 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperiend 
for Regular Use, 
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ie ee 
THE POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons have pleasure in 
announcing that they have secured the ENGLISH 
and FRENCH rights of the unpublished stories of 
Count Leo Tolstoy, and will publish same in Three 


= VOL. L 


THE FORCED COUPON (English), 2s. net. 


NOW READY. 


Also in French in the COLLECTION NELSON at 1 fr. 250. 








THE NELSON LIBRARIES 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 


Mr. HORROCKS, PURSER. CutcliffeHyne. 7d. net. 
WILD WALES. George Borrow. Gd. net. 








NELSON’S 1911 ENCYCLOPADIA. 
VOL. 17, 18. net. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


WIFT Gs. NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 








ASEASONABLE NOVEL. SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
LOVE IN MANITOBA. E. A. Wharton Gill 


A striking picture of Life in the Swedish Settlements of 
Western Canada, 


MOTLEY AND TINSEL. John K. Prothero 
The strangest novel ever published, the names of the 
characters being those of notable living persons—Bernard 
Shaw, Barry Pain, Hilaire Belloc, Cecil Chesterton, Edgar 
Jepson, Geo. R. Sims, Pett Ridge, and many others. 


THE BOSBURY PEOPLE. Arthur Ransom 
A Comedy of English Country Life by the Author of “Tho 
Rector of St. Jacobs.” 


IN A GERMAN PENSION. 
Katherine Mansfield 
With a descriptive power that is reminiscent of the Russian 
novelists, Miss Mansfield gives us a delightfully clear insight 
into the temper and character of the Bavarian people. 


THE WOMAN WITHOUT SIN. Pharall Smith 
A powerful attack on conventional morality. 


DAUGHTERS OF ISHMAEL 
Reginald Wright Kauffman 
With a Preface by JOHN MASEFIELD, exposing the 
influence on women of the social and ecomemic conditions 
of our Western capitals. 


THE REVOKE OF JEAN RAYMOND 
May Ford 
An arresting study of the psychological development of a 


modern woman. 





London: STEPHEN SWIFT & Co., Ltd., 10 John Street, Adelphi. 





STANLEY PAUL’S LATEST BOOKS 


DUCHESS DERELICT 
Charlotte d’Albret, Duchess of Valentinois. 
By E. L. MIRON. Illustrated, 16s. net, 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 


ENGLISH CERAMIC ART 
By J. PF. BLACKER. 1200 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


SPAIN REVISITED 
A Summer Holiday in Galicia. 
By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. Illustrated. 12s. Gd. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


LAURENCE STERNE 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 2 Vols. Dlustrated. 28s. not 
the set. 


THE BELOVED PRINCESS 
By CHARLES E. PEARCE, Author of “The Amazing 
Duchess,” &c. Dlustrated. 16¢. net. 


THE COBURGS 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Illustrated. 16s. net, 


THE FRANCE OF JOAN OF ARC 
By Lieutenant-Colonel ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD. Illus 
trated. 16s. net. 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE 
By FRANK HAMEL. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A WOMAN’S WINTER IN 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
By CHARLOTTE CAMERON. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


A TOUR THROUGH OLD PROVENCE 
By A. S. FORREST. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE WELSHMAN’S REPUTATION 
By “An Englishman.” 2s. 6d. net. 


ABC OF JAPANESE ART 
By J. F. BLACKER. Illustrated. Ss. net. 


A GARLAND OF VERSE FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Containing 700 Standard Pieces. Edited by ALFRED RB. 
MILES. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 2s, Gd. net. 


THIS FUNNY WORLD: a Volume of 


Humorous Recitations 
By RAYMOND COULSON (Democritus). Cloth. 2s, net 


ANOMALIES OF THE ENGLISH LAW 
By S. BEACH CHESTER. 5s. net. 


MARRIAGE MAKING AND BREAKING 
By CHARLES TIBBITS. (Introduction by A. C. PLOWDEN, 
Esq.) 28. Gd. net. 








NEW 6s. NOVELS 


THE DOLL (3rd Edition) Viotet Horr 
THE LOVELOCKS OF DIANA (2nd Edition) Karz Homn 
THE LONG HAND Srr Witt Maguay 
THE FREE MARRIAGE J. Keicuisy Snowpan 
HODSON’S VOYAGE W. H. Korss. 
RED REVENGE (2nd Edition) Cuares E. Prasce 
RUFFLES L. T. Meaps 
THE BARON OF ILL FAME Hester Barron 
LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG Curron Bivemam 
THE QUALITIES OF MERCY Cecit Apars 
THE CARDINAL Newron V. Stewart? 
THE MARRIAGE OF LENORE Auice M. Duze 
GOD DISPOSES Petitew Haween 
THE IMPERISHABLE WING Mes. Havetock Esau 
EVERY DOG HIS DAY Haroip Avemy 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, London. 
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From Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List. 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK’S New Novel. 
**Radiantly sincere and powerful.”—Daily Telegraph. 


TANTE 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of “ Franklin Kane” 
and “ Amabel Channice.” 6s. 

Darty Teieorapx.—‘ ‘Tante’ is a fine piece of work well thought out, well 
constructed, and full of human nature. There is no possible doubt that it will 
stand out among the most distinguished novels of the year.”’ 

Westminster Gazettr.—‘‘ There can be but one opinion as to the merits of 
this entirely fascinating and able nevel, which marks a fresh stage in the 
development of one of the most remarkable writers of the present day.” 








NEW FICTION. 
By the Author of “Ghost Stories of an Antiquary.” 


MORE GHOST STORIES. by Dr. MB. JAMES, 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. [Nov. 29 


A ROMANCE OF THE SIMPLE. py MARY 
J. H. SKRINE, Author of “ A Stepson of the Soil.” 6s, 


THE BRAGKNELS. by FORREST REID. 6s. 


Datty News.—“‘ A work of rare distinction.” 
Mancuester Gvarpian.—“ An admirable novel, from which one has had no 
ordinary amount of pleasure.”’ 
The 


THE MOTTO OF MRS. McLANE. 
Story of an American Farm. By SHIRLEY 
CARSON. 3s. 6d. 

Iris Times.—“ Here is a story about which, given space and time, we should 
like to pour out our souls in rapturous eulogies. It is absolutely fascinating.’’ 
LOVE IN BLACK. by Sir H. HESKETH BELL, 

K.C.M.G. 6s. 








NOW READY at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
Memoirs and Letters of the Rt. Hon. 


SIR ROBERT MORIER, G.C.B. 


from 1826-1876. 


By his daughter, Mrs. ROSSLYN WEMYSS. With Portraits. 
2 Vols. 32s. net. 

Datty News.—“ These two volumes are indeed a very great record.” 

Dany Teiecraru.—‘‘ Two well-filled volumes, packed with material of the 
very highest interest to the political student, commendably devoid of padding 
and decoration, and admirably frank in their comment upon the European 
history of the second half of the nineteenth century.” 





GEORGE ALLEN & Co, 
NEW BOOKS, 


oe 
THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY oF THE Year, 


THE LIFE OF RUSKIN 


By E. T. COOK. 


With Portraits. Two Volumes, 1,200 pp. dem 
6 , . Y, 8vo, cloth 
21s. net. : 
Nation.—‘‘ The work has been performed with unerri good 
scholarly reticence.” es taste and 
On _ooxer.—“ An intimate, elaborated, and authentic portrait of picturesgy 
and forceful personality.” . 
Trwes.—* A combination of skill, sympathy and knowledge . , comp 
hensive map of Ruskin.”’ = 
Datty Grapuic.— Must take rank among the great literary lives in the 
English language.” 
WEsTMINSTER GazeTTs.—“ A book of profound interest which ig a Tmasten 
piece of biography.” 





ris 
BISMARCK’S PEN: 
THE LIFE OF HEINRIGH ABEKEN, 
Translated by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT-LENNARD 
and M. W. HOPER. ; 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 400 pages, cloth, 15, net, 
This is one of the most important books of German 
Memoirs ever published in England, and might almost by 
described as fifty years behind the scenes during the wonderfy 
rise of Prussia to a great World-Power. 
Stanparp.—“Its real interest consists in realistic descriptions of th 
German victories over France.” 
Patt Mati Gazerte.—** Was in close touch with the makers of Moderg 
Germany, and his descriptions are always vivid.” 


THE RUSSELLS OF BIRMINGHAM 
In the French Revolution and in America, 1791-1814, 
By S. H. JEYES. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s. Gd. net. 

These memoirs are of singular interest, giving vivid pictures of 
the later period of the Revolution and life under the American 
Republic. 

Sranparp.—“ Marked to an unusual degree by literary charm.” 

Scorsman.—‘‘ Skilfully made up from the diaries of the chief actor in the 
scenes.” 














FROM PILLAR TO POST. By Lt.-Col. Hc 
LOWTHER, D.8.0. Fully Illustrated. 145s. net. 

Datry Teiecrapu.—* His chapters are so full of good things that ‘From 
Pillar to Post’ should prove one of the reminiscence-books most in demand 
this season.” 

Evening Stanparp.—“ We can only urge everyone to beg, borrow, or steal 
the book and read it."’ 





MY LIFE STORY. By EMILY, Shareefa of Wazan. 
Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Tur Tiues.—‘ The book is much more than the story of a very exceptional 

life. It is a mirror of Moorish society in its feminine aspeca”’ 








A MEMOIR OF THE VERY REV. EDWARD 
CHARLES WICKHAM, Dean of Lincoln, and 
formerly Head Master of Wellington College. 
By Canon LONSDALE RAGG. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

IN THE CONGO. 


With numerous Illustrations 








MY ADVENTURES 
By MARGUERITE ROBY. 
and a Map. i2s. 6d. net. 

“A brilliant exposure of humanitarian humbug.”—Vanoc in Tur Rereres. 

ROUGHING IT IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By Mrs. M. A. HANDLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Sraxparp.—‘* We recommend the book thoroughly; it is well written in a 
style that is as attractive as it is sound, and the matter is worthy of all 
consideration.” 





THE WILDS OF PATAGONIA. A Narra- 
tive of the Swedish Expedition in 1907-1909. 
By CARL SKOTTSBERG, D.Sc., &. With LIlustrations 
and Maps. 15s. net. 

Aturnazum.—It abounds in information; it is full of vivid impressions 
of scenery; and it is crammed with hairbreadth escapes and all kinds of 
disagreeable experiences.”’ 

BRITISH AND GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 
Their Economic and Commercial Relations. 
By Dr. H. BRODE. Witha Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 








SOCIETY SKETCHES IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By NORMAN PEARSON, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Wesrmuinster Gazetrr.—‘' We have, as it were, a true and animated 
prospect of the round of life. From gay to grave, from lively to severe, the 
wuthor passes, in a facile progress, depicting some typical beauty or blue- 
stocking, some wit or literary character of the time, with the circle they 


adorned.” 


London : EDWARD “ARNOLD, 41. & 43 Maddox Street, W. 














FRA PAOLO SARPI 
By REV. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, DD. 
Author of “The Bible of St. Mark,” &c. New Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, with 14 Full-page Portraits and Illustrations 
from contemporary documents. Large crown S8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
7s. Gd. ret. 


THE ART OF HERBERT — 
SCHMALZ [dust Out. 


By TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
Tliustrated with Reproductions of 64 of his most important 
pictures, 32 in colour and 32 in black and white, super royal 4. 
TWO GUINEAS net. 
EDITION DE LUXE, printed on Arnold hand-made paper, super 
royal 4to. Limited to 150 copies, each signed by the Artis FIVE 
GUINEAS net. 


Works by PROFESSOR HENRI BERGSON. 


TIME AND FREE WILL 


An Essay on the immediate Data of Consciousness. Authorised 
Translation by F. L. Pogson, M.A. Med. 8vo, cloth, 108. 6d. net. 


MATTER AND MEMORY 


Authorised Translation by N. M. Paul and W. S. Palmer. Med 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHT AND THINGS 
By J. MARK BALDWIN. [Just Out. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. The first of these two volume 
on Genetic Logic deals with Mediation, the Logic of Practice, 
The Imperative of Practical Reason, etc. 











THE LIFE OF THE BEE 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. [Illustrated in colour by E. J. 
DETMOL. Special Edition on Arnold hand-made paper. Demy 
4to., parchment, with designed cover, 218 net. 
M. Maeterlinck writes :— 

“ All Detmold’s plates which represent bees are real, incontest- 
able che/s-deuvres, and areas fine as aRembrandt. The interiors 
of the hive seem works of genius.” 

Patt Mau Gazetrs.—“ The feature of this sumptuous reprint is its beauty 
of form, and a series of lovely colour reproductions.” 


London; GEORGE ALLEN & CO..Ltd.. 4 & 45 Rathbone Place 
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rs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 





“GENERAL LITERATURE 

DEATH. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
‘4. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

[Third Edition in the Press. 

« 4 beautiful essay, brimful of courage and consolation.”—Daily Mail. 

THE BLUE BIRD. A Fairy Play in Six Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. With 25 Illustrations in Colour. Crown 
4to. Gilt top. 2ls. net. [Second Edition. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. by EDWARD 
THOMAS. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
“Mr. Thomas indicates with admirable force what Macterlinck means to his 
age.” —Morning Post. 
JIMMY GLOVER: His Book. By JAMES M. 
GLOVER. With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
— sabia tsi Third Edition. 
“Tt et ivid picture of Bohemian li i 
Sete ie, ¢ teste & & Se Me, at Sipe 


A PRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 


Caroline, Duchesse de Berry. By H. NOEL 
WILLIAMS. With 17 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“The book is replete with detail, and all is woven into an attractive narra- 

tive.”"—Manchester Courier. 

OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. py E. V. LUCAS. 
Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 5s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“Here once more we have Mr. Lucas at his best. His love for good literature 
and good art is just as fresh as ever, and just as sympathetic.” — Daily Chronicle, 
FIRST AND LAST. by HILAIRE BELLOC. Feap. 

Svo. Gilt top. 5s. 

“A tual source of pleasure which binds the author in bonds of affection 
to all but churlish or obtuse readers.’’—Morning Post. 

JOHN BOYES, KING OF THE WA-KIKUYU. 
By JOHN BOYES. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ This isa truly extraordinary book, and the hairbreadth escapes, fights, and 
dificulties make fascinating reading.’’"—Daily Mail, 

THE WOMEN OF SHAKESPEARE. py 
FRANK HARRIS. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A well-known poet in The Academy in the course of an exhaustive apprecia- 
tion declares, ‘* We are whole-hearted believers in Frank Harris’ conception of 
a the man . . . @ wonderful portrait of Shakespeare , . . and 
his love, 

THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. By the Hon. MAURICE 
BARING. With 4 Maps. Demy 8vo. 15s, net 

“Mr. Baring knows Russia through and through . . . a well-written, well- 
arranged, and well-informed volume.’’—Scotsman. 
TURKEY AND ITS PEOPLE. 3; sir EDWIN 

PEARS. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“Sir Edwin Pears, who has spent. lifetime in the country and has always been 

2 brilliant observer, writes well, and his sincerity is attractive.’’—Morning Post. 


HOME LIFE IN NORWAY. by H. K. DANIELS. 


With 12 Ilustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MARIA THERESA. by MARY M. MOFFAT, 
With 20 Illustrations and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The charm of this scholarly and attractive narrative consists in the many 

inmate touches from contemporary evidence.'’—Standard. 


THE ART OF THE ROMANS. Ry H. B. 
WALTEES. With a Photogravure and 71 Plates. Wide 
Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 165s. net. [Classics of Art. 

THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. By JOSEPH 
McCABE. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WOOD SCULPTURE. ny ALFRED MASKELL, 
F.S.A., Author of “Ivories.” With 60 Plates. Wide Royal 
v0, Gilt top. 25s. net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 

ETCHINGS. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. With 44 
Illustrations in Collotype. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt top. 
«08, net. [The Connoisseur’s Library. 


THE COMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER. 
By CHARLES ROBERTS. With 27 Illustrations and 285 
a viagrams, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Ree. Roberts Seems to have produced the best treatise extant for the 
VE er. The exercises are admirably graduated.’’"—Times, 
ENICE AND VENETIA. py EDWARD 
HUTTON, Author of “Rome.” With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour and 12 other Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 


PREVENTION AND CURE. By EUSTACE 
MILES, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS. By W. G. WATERS. 


With 52 Plates. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 7%s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING. A Reality of 
omance. By MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ae ; [ Fi/th Edition in the Press. 

m lime, who feel and Eeliove am, Drcg Diles an a gremse, might say 
ore cay ve a date M iss Corelli; and to them this book 
nl devour the Bible or am others rok ad ae ae a ncmme People read 

MRS M as others read and devour the Rubaiyat of old Omar. 

i ae AXON PROTESTS. by ANTHONY 
0 Mae Mi, ( rown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition, 
: 8. maxon Protests’ is a brilliant and significant piece of work, with its 


Tistry, ite delicate 

nicraun Do ee. wrony, its cle ~ ar: ati 

epigram.”—Pall Mall Gasetts’ ar-cut characierization, and its smart 
tienen 


- METHUEN & Co., LTD., 36 





Essex Street, London, W.C. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Seventh Edition in the Press. 
“Its artistry is of a rareand excellent kind.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Bennett has established himself as a great novelist.” —Morning Leader. 
“* Hilda Lessways ’ forms a worthy portion of what may be one of the 
trilogics in literature.”— Bystander. 


THE OUTCRY. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “The 
Finer Grain.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press 
*‘ Exquisite comedy, unspoilt, infinitely laughable.” — Daily News. 
“The delicacy and brightness of the total effect achieved by Mr. James are 
triumphant.” —Daily Chronicle. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown 8vo0. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Here is the book that admirers of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s work have been 
waiting for for some time now. A perfectly poised work of art. Mr. Conrad 
has given us an able and convineing study of a soul in the cruel, remorseless 
grip of hate. He bas never done anything better.”"—Morning Post, 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX: By E. © sOMER- 
VILLE & MARTIN ROSS. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“A wholly delightful excursion into Ireland. . . . The savour and flavour and 
spirit of tke Irish countryside set for sport.” —Times. 
“‘ A sporting novel, rich in humour, character, sentiment, and romance, and 
written in the authors’ inimitable style.’’—Spectator. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By VAUGHAN KESTER. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The most popular novel of the Season in America, 


GOD AND THE KING. By MARJORIE BOWEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“There can be no doubt of ite artistic triumph ; William dominates the 
stage and shows himself worthy of the limelight. A noteworthy achieve- 
ment.”—Morning Post, . 
“The author bas pictured with absolute and stirring truth to life the passions 
of two human souls, and in this way has vivified history with a glory and 
strength of imagination.”—Country Life. 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. by W. PEIT 
RIDGE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“Another characteristic and charming story, told with all its author's 
readiness of sympathetic humour and pathos."—Morning Post. _ ‘ 
“Mr. Pett hide shows again to the full his skill in characterization and his 
unfailing humour and good feeling.”’—Times. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “Owd Bob.” Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 

“ A strong human novel, full of the truth of life.’’—Daily Mail. 
“ The strong yet tender spirit of this remarkable story and its influence on 
one remain to be defined.”"— Dundee Advertiser. 


LALAGE’S LOVERS. By G. A. BIRMINGIAM. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition in the Press. 
“Genuinely witty and sometimes humorous."’—Athenawm, 
“One of the most laughable and delightful stories of the year... . A book 


of exquisite fooling.”’—Obdserver. - 
“A book as full of laughter as any we have read this year.”"—Morning Post, 


PETER AND JANE. By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 

“ With its touch of comedy, its sound plot, and the verve and spirit of the 
whole action, the story will stand comparison even with its popular fore- 
runner.” —Scotsman, 

“ The two halves of the book are in striking contrast with each other, and in 
each the author wins new laurels for herself.""— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. by DoLF 
WYLLARDE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fifth Edition. 
“The book contains scenes of real beauty, almost of true passion, and in 
Leslie Mackett displays an unusual type ef heroine.’’—Times. 
“The story is a-throb with interest, and told with unrestrained freedom and 
sympathy.’’—Iall Mall Gazette, 


GOOD BOY SELDOM. by OLIVER ONIONS. 
Crown 8yvo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ The book is intensely modern, and the author's satire has lost none of its 


brilliancy.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“ The tale is brilliant and full of brilliant passages."’—Manchester Guardian. 


CAPTIVITY. By ROY HORNIMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s 
“The reader's suspense is splendidly maintained, and rises to a final thrill in 
the dramatic elucidation of the mysterious crime."’"—Daily Belegraph. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. ob; H. Cc BAILEY, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Third Edition, 
“ The book has life and go and rhythm. Mr. Bailey carries us through with 
an exhilarating swing that leaves us with quickened pulses.””—Daily Mail. 
“The author has made Elizabeth and her spacious times live in this vivid 
and vigorous novel.’’—Truth, 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Fourth Edition in the Press. 
“Scarcely a page in it without some very delicate little touch of 
character or situation.” —Times. 
“All the mincr characters are as admirably drawn as the principals, and 
there is not a dull page in the book.” —Athenzum, 


MARGARET HARDING. By PERCEVAL 
GIBBON. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Seeond Edition. 
“Mr. Gibbon can see a picture and read a character; he can coin a phrase 
and imagine a situation; and the result is that he has  — ao a work which 
does not contain a dull page from begianing to end.’’—Times. 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. by MARY E. MANN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. Becond Edition. 


*“ An extremely fine piece of work, and always delightfal.”—Dundee Courier. 
“Mrs. Mann is always a charming writer, investing even the commonest of 
plots with an atmosphere of sympathy.” —Athenzum, 


DORMANT. by E. NESBIT, Author of “The Red 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s, [Second Edition in the Press. 
“ A very striking and unusual novel.” —Morning Leader. 
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“We doubt if so many brilliant articles have ever 


‘Before appeared in the same number ef a Magazine.” 
—THE GUARDIAN. 


‘THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Decennial Number. Second Impression. Now Ready. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 
THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
M. HENRI BERGSON 
PROF. ALFRED LOISY 
DR. ADOLF HARNACK, BERLIN 
REV. PROF. WILLIAM SANDAY 
PROF. HENRY JONES 
w.c. D. & C. D. WHETHAM 
REV. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
JAMES BISSET PRATT 
REV. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 
PROF. FRANK THILLY 
L. P. JACKS, M.A. 


Super royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. net., 2s. 10d. post free. Subscriptions, 
which may commence with any number, 10s. per annum, post free. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA ST., LONDON, W.C. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION. 


The King to His People 


BEING THE SPEECHES AND MESSAGES 
OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE V. AS 
PRINCE AND SOVEREIGN. 

Bound in Art Canvas, with Portrait in Photogravure. 








5s. net. 
“A priceless collection of unimpeachable evidence, a corner-stone of th® 
history of the Twentieth Century... Certain passages will be classic quota- 


tions in the days to come.”—Morning Post. 


Some Pages of My Life 


By Rt. Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, 


late Bishop of Ripon, and now Canon of Westminster. 
“Not only those who enjoy his personal friendship, but the many who have 
listened to his cloquent preaching will read with pleasure this simple and often 
touching record.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portraits. 15s, net. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 


Cloth 1s. net. Leather 2s. 6d. net. 


Editors: HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A.; PROF. GILBERT MURRAY, 
D. Litt., LL.D., F.B.A.; PROF. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
THIRTY VOLUMES NOW READY. 
PARLIAMENT. By Sir C. P. ILerrr, Clerk of the House of Commons. 
SHAKESPEARE. Hy Joun Maserievv. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, By Hitaine Bettoc, M.A, With 


laps. 

SHORT HISTORY OF WAR AND PEACE. By G. H. Pexzis, 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By fF. W. Hinsr. 

IR‘SH NATIONALITY. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Dr. Manion Newsiors. ITlustrated, 

POLAR EXPLORATION. By Du. W.S. Bruce, F.B.S.E. 

ae + fae OF PLANTS, By Dz. D. H. Scorr, M.A., F.B.S. IRllus- 
trated. 

10 THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By J. Ramsar MacDowatp, M.P. 

12 THE OPENING UP OF AFRICA, By Sir H. H. Jounsroy, G.C.M.G., 

K.C.B., D.Se., F.Z.S. 

13 meEDIaNeL EVROPE. By H. W.C. Davis, M.A. 

14 THE PA 'Y AND MODERN TIMGS. By Kev. Dr. Wm. Bagrr. 

15 MOHAMMEDANISM. By Professor D. 8S. Mancotiours, M.A., 


D.Litt. 

16 THE SCIENCE OF WEALTH. By J. A. Horson, M.A. 

17 HEALTH AND DISEASE, By W. Lesirm Macxenziz, M.D. 

183 INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By A. N. Wuirexzap, 
D.Se., F.B.S, (with Diagrams). 

19 THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Professor F. W. Gamerz, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
&c., with a preface by Sir OLtver Lopes, F_R.S., &c. Illustrated. 

20 EVOLUTION, By Professor J. Anruve Tomson, M.A., and Professor 
Parnick Gepprs, M.A, 

21 LIB ARALIGM. Ly Professor L. T. Hopsovsz, M.A. 

22 CRIME AND INGANITY. By Dr. C. A. Mexcier, F.R.C.P., F.B.C.S, 

23 HISTORY OF OUR TIME, 1885-1911. By G. P. Goocn, M.A. 








Conauner cre 


2) THE eV ON OF INDUSTRY. By D. H. Maconecor, M.A. 
2 THE 1 staat 94 OF CHINA. By Professor H. A. Gites, LL.D. 
27 ENGLI «i ATURE: MODERN. By Greoncoe Mair, M.A. 


2 PSYC R SZAeCH. By W. F. Backer, F.E.S. 
29 THE DA OF HISTORY. By J. L. Nruss, M.A., F.RS. 
30 THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. M. Gevpaar, M.A., 
B.C.L. 
31 ASTRONOMY. By A. R. Hives, M.A. 
32 INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. By J. Anraur Tuomson, M.A, 
Descriptive List Free ou application to 8. Dept. 





A. & C. BLACK’s 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST, 
SICILY. 


Painted by ALBERTO PISA. Described by SPENCER ¢ 
MUSSON, Author of “The Upper Engadine.” Containin, 
48 full-page Illustrations in colour and a sketch-map. Squars 
demy 8vo, cloth. Price 20s, net 


BRITISH CASTLES. C 


By CHARLES H. ASHDOWN, F.R.G.S., Author of “Britig, 
Arms and Armour.” Containing 32 full-page illustrations jg 
colour and many diagrams in the text. Small crown 

cloth. Price 73, 64. net 


THE CANARY ISLANDS. 


Painted by ELLA DU CANE. Described by FLORENCE 
DU CANE, the Author and artist of “Flowers and Garden 
of Japan” and “Flowers and Gardens of Madeira.” (yp. 
taining 20 full-page iwstrations in colour. Square demy 810, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. | 


Translated and edited with introduction by HAROLD CHILD. 
Containing 6 illustrations in colour by A. ANDERSON. Both 
text and illustrations are surrounded by decorative borders, 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


SCOTLAND. 
(The “Making of the Nations” Series.) 
By ROBERT §. RAIT, Fellow and Tutor of New Collega, 
Oxford. Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE: 
THE REARGUARD OF EUROPEAN CIVIL. 
IZATION. By EDWARD FOORD. Containing 7 sketch 
maps and 32 full-page illustrations from photographs. Largs 

___ crown 8yo, cloth. ia Price 7s. 6d. net, 

LONDON—NORTH. 

By SIR WALTER BESANT. Containing 128 illustrations 

_ and maps. Demy 4to, cloth, gilt top. Price 30s. net. 


A WINTER-SPORT BOOK. 
By REGINALD CLEAVER. With Introduction by the 
REV. HON. EDWAKD LYTTELTON, M.A., Head Master 
of Eton College. Small crown 4to,cloth. Containing 22 page 
illustrations in black and white, and smaller line drawings on 
the interleaves facing pictures. Price 5s. net. 


REMBRANDT. 
With an Introduction by C. LEWIS HIND, Author of “ Days 
with Velasquez,” &c. Containing 16 examples in colour of 
the artist’s best work. Feap 4to, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


PRIESTS, PHILOSOPHERS AND 
PROPHETS. 


A DISSERTATION ON REVEALED 
RELIGION. By THOMAS WHITTAKER, Author of 
fe The New Platonists,” etc. + Demy 8vo, cloth. — Price 53. net. 
LIFE’S BASIS AND LIFE’S IDEAL 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF A NEW PHILO- 
SOPHY OF LIFE. By RUDOLF EUCKEN, Prof. of 
Philosophy, University of Jena, Author of “The Meaning and 
Value of Life,” “The Philosophy of Life,” ete. Translated, 
with Introductory Note, by ALBAN G. WIDGERY. Demy 
___ 8vo, cloth. i “oa Price 7s. 6d. net, 
A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
































For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS: 
Curnuse Cuaneus. By Admiral of the Fleet Sin Epwarp Ssrmovs, oO”. 
G.C.B. 


Tue Case or Ricuarp Mernevt. Chapters XXIII.—XXIV. (Conclusion). By 
Mas. Humrarr Warp. = 
PictuRes OF AUSTRALIAN Lirs, 1843—4. By Mrs. Taomas Henry ag 
Ope on THe TeRCENTENARY OF CuARTERHOUSE, 1611—1911. By 
KEenpDALu. 

A Tate or THE Starr Cottece. By Coronet Cuas. E. CaLiweLt. 

Mr Exreriences ov THe Rattway Sreixe. By a RatLwar CLERK. 

Aw Inisn Deen Forest. By Grrrrip HartLer. 

Ew Avant Les Exvants Perpus! By Mason G. F. MacMunx, D.S.0. 
Mepicive is Fiction, By S. Squire Srricor, M.D. : 

Burxps Down. Chapters XII.—XIII. By Honack ANNESLEY VACHELL- iat 
AT Tue Sicy or THE PLovex.—I. ‘Tue Pirerm’s Proorsss.’ By - enn 
Benson. II. SuakmsPeang: THe Fatstayr Crcie. By Sin Fev’ 
Poi.ocs, Bart. 


__ London: SMITH, ELDER & CO:, 15 Waterloo Place. _ 


r 3] 
OOK BARGAINS.—New Catalogue, November, Rott 
J containing a great variety of Books, new as pene, but at GRE Post 
REDUCED PRICES. Suitable for Libraries, Preseuts, Prizes, = 
free on request. — HENRY W. GLOVER, Bookseller, 114 ‘Leadenhall, 


Street, E.C. ee | — 

HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. | - 
We can design aud engrave a bookplate to incorporate your ows ‘ —y oe: - 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellou A 








WILLIAMS & NORCATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


Specimens sent free, Henry G. Ward, 49, Gt, Portland Street, Loadoa, ba 
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Macmillan & Co’s New Books. 


e Future of England. by tho Hon. 
GEORGE PEEL. 8vo. $s. net. [Dec. 1 


the Making of Northern Nigeria. 
By Captain Cc. W. J. ORR, B.A., late Political Department, 
Northern Nigeria, With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


seems SO! A Working-Class 
View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

Tar Tus: “The strong common sense, the fearlessness, lucidity, and 


is book will make many who disagree most strongly with its argu- 
ost clearly its usefulness in enabling them to look at the 


hamour of th 


ts recognize ™m i 
seestions of the day from a new point of view. 











orizons and LandmapkKs. _ Pooms by 
SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “Poems of the 
Unknown Way.” 4s. 6d. net. 

The Outdoor Life in Greek and 
Roman Poets and Kindred 
Studies. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTI- 
NENGO-CESARESCO. 6s. net. 

Third Edition Revised. 
The Classical Heritage of the 


Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. a nistory of 
the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR. 2vols. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


Crown 87o. 


Extra crown 8vo. 





PROFESSOR BERGSON. 


Laughter: An Essay on the Meaning of 
the Comic. By HENRI BERGSON. Authorized Trans- 
lation by CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, L.-ds-L., M.A., and 
FRED. ROTHWELL, B.A. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Life. Love and Light. 
Morality for Men and Women, 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A History of Classical Philology 
from the 7th Century B.C. to the 20th 
Century A.D. By HARRY T. PECK, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


History of German Civilization. 
A General Survey. By ERNST RICHARD, PhD. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The Centaur. ny atcERNon BLAckwoop, 


Author of “Jimbo,” ete. 63. 


a . ‘Times: “In attempting the tiny cameo that space permite of a book 
that ceped in spiritual mysticism as ‘The Centaur,’ one is glad to remember 
Hur be oe many people are already familiar with ‘John Silence’ and ‘ The 
mk Chord’ and ‘The Educatioa of Uncle Paul.’ To these a hint is 
wrsine. They already know that all Mr. Aleernon Blackwood’s tales are 
_ ying expansions of one beautiful dream, into the heart of which the reader 

carried, as it were, on the crest of a i of shi ing waves of 
language, extraordinarily intensv and sincere.” “4 


The Baron’s Heir. a sixteenth-Century 
Romance for Young People. By ALICE 
WILSON FOX, Author of “Hearts and Coronets,” etc. 
Illustrated. 6s, 


John Temple: Merchant Ad- 


venturer, Convict and Conquistador. By 


Practical 
Extra Crown 














WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK, 


Stories from The Pentamerone. 
By GIAMBATTISTA BASILE. Selected and edited by 
E. F. STRANGE. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. I5s. net. Also Edition 
de Luxe limited to 150 copies. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 





Frederic Haprrison’s Autobio- 
graphic Memoirs. with Portraits. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


H. M. Hyndman’s Record of an 
Adventurous Life. with Portrait. avo. 


lis. net. 


The Land of UZ. By anpurnan MANsOR 
(G. WYMAN BURY). With a Preface by Major-General 
PELHAM MAITLAND, C.B. With Map and Ilustrations. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Islands of Enchantment. mMany- 
sided Melanesia seen through Many Eyes 
and recorded by Florence Ceeombe. With 
100 Photographs by J. W. BEATTIE and a Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Sport on the Nilgiris and in 
Wynaad. By F. W.F. FLETCHER. With Illustrations 
anda Map. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Two Years Before the Mast. 
A Personal Narrative of Life at Sea. Ry 
RICHARD H. DANA, Jun. With an Introduction by Sir 
WILFRED GRENFELL, and Illustrations in Colour by 
CHARLES PEARS. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 











Ancient Hunters and their 
Modern Representatives. py 
W. J. SOLLAS, D.Se., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology 
and Palmontology in the University of Oxford. Illustrated. 
8vo. 12s. net. 


The Mind of Primitive Man. 


By FRANZ BOAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 





A First Book of Jurisprudence 


for Students of Common Law. By the Rt. 
Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, 
D.C.L., ete. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








Principles of Economics. .; F. w. 
TAUSSIG, Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. In2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 

Monopoly and Competition. 4 stuay 
in English Industrial Organization. By HERMANN LEVY, 
Ph.D., Professor in the University of Heidelberg. Svo. 10s. net. 





Conduct and its Disorders Bio- 


logically Considered. py cuartes 

ARTHUR MERCIER, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 

Tur Tixes: ‘The third claim fon attention] is to be found in the signal 

ability displayed in the handling of a very intricate subject, in the clear thinking 

ot which every page gives evidence, and in the lucidity of exposition, which an 
attractive style has made still more attractive.” 


Stability in Aviation. an iIntro- 
duction to Dynamical Stability as applied. 
to the Motions of Aeroplanes. By G. H. BRYAN 





oe DURAND, Illustrated by WILLIAM SEWELL. 


Mother. 


A Story. 
Crown 8yo, 


3s. 6d, 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


Sc.D., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in the University 
College of North Wales. With lllustrations. Svo. 65s. net. 





[Scie nce Monographs. 


<* Macmillan’s Wlustrated Catalogue post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD... LONDON. 
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Messrs. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO. 


beg to announce the publication of im 


JOHN LAVERY AND HIS WORK — 


By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE LARGE PAPER EDITION (strictly limited to 160 copies) contains Twenty Photogravure Plate: 
hand-printed in duplicate in Black and Sepia, and is published at £5 5s. net. HE SMALL PAPER 
EDITION in crown quarto is illustrated with Twelve Reproductions in Colour and Twenty-four Collo- 
types, and is published at 10s. 6d. net. 

This unique volume on the work of an artist whose paintings are to be found in Paris, Munich, Vienna, Venice, Brussels, 
America, as well as in the most famous Galleries in the United Kingdom, and who, like Mr. Brangwyn, has been invited to contribute 
a portrait of himself to the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, is issued uniformly with FRANK BRANGWYN AND HIS WORK, by the same 
Author, now in its Third Thousand, which The Studio considers “should be found in the library of every true lover of art.” 


HOW TO SEE ITALY BY RAIL. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 

With 160 Illustrations. Pocket edn., sm. cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. Library edn., 8vo, buck. 
ram, 7s. 6d. net. 

Undoubtedly the most important book of travel in Italy since Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Rome.” 

For the last twenty years Mr. Sladen has spent a great part of his time in Italy. The results of his experience he gives in the 
same practical fashion as he did in “Sicily, the New Winter Resort.” His chapter about Railway Routes shows how to see every 
important place in the country, hardly ever going twice over the same line of rails. His chapters on scenery, architecture, painting, 
and sculpture point out all the most splendid examples which are to be found in each district after first giving the characteristics of 
Italian scenery and art. Having thus cleared the way, he treats each State separately, touching lightly on its history, and discoursing 
on the outstanding features of the chief towns in his picturesque and informing way. 

To those who are fortunate enough to prefer the motcr-car to the railway-train, two recent publications dealing with Italy may be recommended : 


(November 25, 191]. 








(1) THRGUGH THE ALPS TO THE APENNINES. By 
P.G. KONODY,. 64 Dlus. and col, front, 12s. €d. net. 


(2) THE HIGH ROABS GF THE ALPS: A Motoring 
Guide to more than 100 Mountain Passes, 1y 
Cc. L. FREESTON. 115 lus. _Maps. 2nd Edn. 10s. 6d. net. 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 
ARNOLD, Sir Edwin. THE LIGHT OF ASIA. Id. Edition 


de Luxe, demy 8vo, 15s. net; Library edition, crown 8vo, 6s.; Lotus 
edition, pott 8vo, 3s, €d.; Pocket edition, leather 2s. net, cloth 1s. 6d. net. 


AVEBURY, Lord. ANTS, BEES, AND WASPS. 17th 


edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 

BAGEHOT, Walter. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
13th edition, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

———- PHYSICS AND PCLITICS. 
Ss. €d. 

BROOKE, Stopford A. CHRIST IN MODERN LIFE. 19th 
editiou, cr. 8vo, 5s, 
-— THECLOGY IN THE ENGLISH POETS. 9th 


edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 


BUDGE, E. A. Wallis. (1) EGYPTIAN RELIGION. (2) 
EGYPTIAN MAGIC. (3) EGYPTIAN LANGUAGE. 
Each cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

CHANCELLOR, E. B. WALKS AMONG LONDON 
PiCTURES. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. 


13th edition, cr. 8vo, 


CLODD, Edward. 30th 


edition, cr. 8vo, 3s, 


DOWDEN, Edward. SHAKSPERE: 
ART. 15th edition, post 8vo, 12s. 


HARE, A. J.C. WALKS IN ROME. (Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 
LANG, Andrew. LOST LEADERS. 2nd edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 
LEIGHTON, Lord. ADDRESSES. 2nd edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WORKS. Cr. 8vo, each 1s. 6d. net. 
THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 


Vol. V., The Great Controversy. F’cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Previously 
published :—Vol. I., The Holy Infancy; I1., His Dominion; IIL, The 
Kingdom of Heaven; IV., The Bread of Life. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN. 


HIS MIND AND 


MACDONALD, George. 
MASON, Charlotte M. 


READE, W. 19th edition, 
er. 8vo, 5s. 

ROMANES, Georceo J. ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE, 8th 
edition, cr. 8vo, 5s. 

SPENCER, Herbert. 
editicn, cr. 8vo, 5s. 

TRENCH, Archbishop. ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 


18th edition, f'cap Svo, 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDY OF WORDS. 
1s. €d. net 


STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY.  2lst 


27th edition, f’cap 8vo, 


2nd 


VIRGIL. EORGICS. Translated by J. Raoapzs. 


edition, er. 8vo, 2s. dd. 


SOME NEW SEASON'S BOOKS. 


ADVANCE OF PHOTCGRAPHY: Its History and 
Modern Applications. By A. E. GARRETT, Bye. 
ee aud 5 Plates, Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 

s. 6d, net. 


AN ANGLER AT LARGE. By WILLIAM CAINE (“¥, 
Quilliam ”’ of The Field). With a frontispiece by GEORGE SHERING. 
HAM. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 5s. net. 


BLACKLEGS AND OTHERS. By HILDA COWHAM 
Cr. 4to. 3s, 6d. net. 

Miss Cowham’'s children are as unmistakable, and, in their very different 
style, as irresistible as Kate Greenaway’s. Many people are familiar with her 
pictures in Punch, without knowing her name. “ ! do love your children'slegs!” 
ene of her innumerable admirers wrote to her recently. In this charmingly 
produced volume Miss Cowham’s best work will be found fully represented ia 
all its aspects for tla first time. 


CHESTERTCN DAY BY DAY. Extracts for every Day of 
the Year from the Writings of G. K. Chesterton. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, Sanet 
(A second edition of ‘‘ The Chesterton Calendar.’’) 


CGUCH FIRES AND PRIMROSE WAYS: A Volume of 
Essays. By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. net. 


EVIDENCE FOR THE SUPERNATURAL: A Critical 
Study made with “Uncommon Sense.” By IV0k 
LL. TUCKETT, M.A.,M.D.,formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s, 6d. net. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIES. A New Series of Important 
Works, editedby HENRY HIGGS, C.B. 


(1) A HISTORY OF INLAND TRANSPORT AND 
COMfAUNICATION. By EDWIN A. PRATT. Cr, 8¥0, 


cloth extra, 6s. net. 


NORTH SEA FISHERS AND FIGHTERS. By WALTEB 
WOOD. Illus. by F. H. MASON, B.B.A., and from Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. 4to, cloth, gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

During the present generation the development of the Deep Sea Fisheries and 
the crushing out of Sail by Steam has effected an Industrial Revolutioa, which 
has passed almost unnoticed in Great Britain. Walter Wood is the narrator 
and Frank H. Mason is the illustrator of this romance, and there is no book ia 
existeace which deals so fully—by pen, by pencil, by camera, and by 
with the men and matters of the North Sea. 


ROSE AND THE RING (The). By W. M. THACKERAY. 
wit 18 Plates in Colour and many Llus. by J, B. MONSELL, F'cap #, 
- Ret. 


ROWLANDSON’S OXFORD: As depicted in his famous 
series of sixteen colour-plates here reproduced for the first time in 
from the originals. With an account of the Varsity Men of the 
Era by A. Hamilton Gibbs (St. John’s College). Demy 4to, cloth ext 
gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Hamilton Gibbs has written a delightful book round Bowlandson's 
immortal] plates. 


SCOTTISH GHOST STORIES. By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


TEE SHOTS AND OTHERS. By BERNARD DARWIN. 
Illus. by E. W. MITCHELL. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

All votaries of the game know Mr. Darwin as a golfer, but those whe do not 
see the Evening Standard have missed his ‘“‘ Tee Shots’’—these very of 
little articles which he has been writing now for some years past. The — 
them (largely revised) are to be found in this little volume, reinforced by W. 
golfing sketches aud esSays—some of them of a practi nature, Mr. 5. Y. 
Mitchell's quaint illustrations will be enjoyed, 





THE VIEWS OF ‘VANOO’: An Englishman's Out 
took. By ARNOLD WHITE. Third Thousand.  8vo, cloth, gilt, 6 9 
“‘May I say once more with renewed conviction what I have maintai® of 
years: that the model for all political criticism is to be found in the writings 


* Vanoc.’ ’’—Lord Esher. EE 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH. TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.0. 
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Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS, LTD., 


beg to announce the publication of 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR, IgII-12. 


Edited by H. SNOWDEN WARD, F.R.C.S. 


The Seventeent : 
and Criticised, 
eek gilt, 3s. 6d. net ; wrappers, 2s. 6d. 


h Annual Issue of this well-known publication, containing the typical Photographic Pictures of the Year Repro- 
is now ready, with Photographic Frontispiece (by Annan), Colour-Photographs, and Mounted Prints. Demy 


_———» 





SOME STANDARD BOOKS. 
BARRETT, Dr. H. THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
* New Edition. Illustrated. 5s. 
0 ASTER, M. A. HANDBOOK OF ARCHITEC- 
PO TURE. Fully Dlustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
CITAPMAN, George. TRAGEDIES. Edited by Prof. Parrorr. 
6s. 


CYNEWULF. POEMS. Translated and edited by Prof. 
Kennevy. 63. 

DRUERY, C.T. BRITISH FERNS. 40 coloured plates, 96 
nature prints, 319 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

EDWARDS, Amelia B. A THOUSAND MILES UP THE 
NILE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

EMERSON, R. W. THE SOVEREIGN EMERSON. 4 
vols. complete. 20s. net. 

ESCOTT, T. H.S. LIFE OF LYTTON. 7s. 6d. net. 

PAIRCLOUGH, M. A. THE IDEAL COOKERY BOOK. 
48 coloured plates and numerous text illustrations. 960 
pp. 25s. net. 

FARMER, J.S. DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SLANG. 
(Expurgated.) 7s. 6d. net. 

POSTER, J. SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. 7s. 64. net. 

FRIEDLANDER, Dr. FOMAN LIFE AND MANNERS 
UNDER THE EARLY EMPIRE. § (Sirrencescuicuts 
Roms.) Authorized translation. 4 vols. 6s. each. 

GILBERT, Sir W. and Sir A. SULLIVAN. SONGS OF TWO 
SAVOYARDS. 10s. 6d. net. 

GROTE, George. HISTORY OF GREECE. Revised and 
edited by J. M. Mircwe.u and Prof. Caspari. 5s. net. 

HALFORD, Frederic MQ. MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE DRY FLY. Illustrated. 15s. net. 

JOHNS, C. A. FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 96 coloured 
plates and numerous illustrations. 

———— BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 64 
coloured plates. 

BRITISH TREES AND SHRUBS. Edited by 
E.T. Coox. Illustrated. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

KIRBY,W.E. BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
70 coloured plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

MULHALL, Michael. DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS. 
Coloured diagrams. 21s. net. 

MUMBY,F.A. LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN. I. Morz 
vo Borns. 2s. 6d. net. II. Ninergsenra Century. Photo- 
gravure illustrations, 6s.; also 2s. 6d. net. 

OGILVY, J.8. RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
CITY. 64 coloured plates. 25s. net. 

RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
TOWN. 52 coloured plates. 25s. net. 

PARRY, Sir Hubert. STUDIES OF GREAT COM- 
POSERS. 3s. 6d. 

VERTWEE, Ernest. THE REOCITER’S TREASURIES. 


I. Verse. II. Prose and Drama. III. Comedy and Humour. 
Each 3s. 6d. 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
by A. H. Mines. 12 vols. 18s, net, 


STE. BEUVE. CAUSERIES DU LUNDI. Translated by 


E. J. Trecnmay. 8 vols. Each Is. net. 
SHEDLOCK, M. EASTERN STORIES AND FABLES. 
Introduction by Prof. Rus Davips. 1s. 6d. net. 

STEEL, Flora Annie. INDIA THROUGH THE AGES. 
G maps. 4s. 6d. 
SUCKLING, Sir John. 

A. H. Tuompson. 6s. 
SYMONDS, J.A. WALT WHITMAN. is. net. 
TROLLOPE, Anthony. BARCHESTER NOVELS. Illd. 
6 vols. Each 5s, 


VYNER, Robert. NOTITIA VENATIOA. 12 coloured plates. 
2 vols. 2ls. net. 








Edited 


POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 





SOME NEW SEASON’S BOOKS. 


THREE BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

HEROIC LIVES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By CYRIL SCUDAMORE. With 8 full-page plates (Nelson, 
Outram, Livingstone, Hodson, Eyre, Hobart Burton, Scott), 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

ELIZABETHAN ADVENTURERS UPON THE SPANISH 
MAIN. Adapted from HAKLUYT by A. M. HYAMSON, 
F.R. Hist. Soc. With 8 full-page plates. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

WHEN I! WAS A BOY. By LUCAS BEYNON. Witha 
Coloured Frontispiece and many full-page and half-page illustrations by 
CHARBLES BOBINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 3s, 6d. 


DICTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


A HARDY DICTIONARY. By F.SAXELBY. With 2 maps 
of Wessex. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 
A KIPLING DICTIONARY. By W. A. YOUNG. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt 8s. 6d. net. 
Already issued: DICKENS, SCOTT, THACKERAY. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FURNITURE, 

ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By HERBERT CESCINSKY. 8 vols., ——_ 
4to, half-moroceo gilt, each 31s. 6d. net. Each volume contains nearly 
pages, and is abundantly illustrated. 

The period covered by the work is from the accession of William ITI. (1689) 

to the commencement of the fashion for “ English Empire*’ furniture (1795- 

1800). A copious glossary and index are included in volume. 


SUPPLEMENTARY TO “ MULHALL.” 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS: A Com- 
plement to the Fourth Edition of Muthall’s 
“Dictionary of Statistics.” By AUGUSTUS D. 
WEBB, BSc. (Econ.), FSS. Half-bound extra, gilt, 
xii + 682 pages. Super roy. Svo, 21s. net. 

“The range of subjects is simply enormous. ... Altogether, Mr. Webb has 
produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one we bave long waited for.” 
—Stendard, 


MASKELYNE AND DEVANT. 


OUR MAGIC. By J.N. MASKELYNE and DAVID DEVANT. 
With a series of full-page and large text photographs of ths latest Tricks, 
Illusions, Ap tus, &c., including many of Mr, Devant exhibiting on his 
own stage. 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 





THE CONJUROR ABROAD. 


A MAGICIAN IN MANY LANDS. By the late CHARLES 
BERTRAM, The eminent Conjuror. Edited by his Widow, 
with the assistance of J. E. H. Be.trmesam. Mlustrated thronghout. 
Large 8vo, 7s. 64. Also an EDITION DE LUXE (10 copies), which is 
already nearly all subscribed for, 2is. 





FOX-HUNTING. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING. By F. P. D. 
RADCLIFFE. Enlarged by W. C. A. Buew and Edited by 
Curusert Braptey. With two colour plates from original paintings 
Cuthbert Bradley, 10 steel engravings coloured by band, and 37 wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 2ls, net. 





BY THE VISCOUNTESS FALMOUTH. 
TALKS ABOUT OURSELVES: Simple Teachings in 
Hygiene and Physioi . By KATHLEEN FAL- 
M H. With a Frontispiece by T. C. Gorcn, and many illustrations, 
Cloth extra gilt, xvi -++ 350 pages. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 

“A ha blend of thoroughness and simplicity. . . Her methods of 
presenting shgsisiagien! facta are quite original, Shite they are devised in the 
proper way to arrest the reader's attention. . . There is no doubt that 
children who have been brought up to regard life from the standpoint indicated 
im these pages will be extremely likely to make good citizens, and happy and 
healthy individuals.’’— Lancet. 








OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LOCAL 
HISTORY AND ANTIOUTTOES. By J. E. MORRIS, 
M.A., Litt.D., and HUMPHREY JORDAN, B.A. With 64 illustrations, 
Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 400 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“Certain to obtain a permanent vogue in = schools that aim at something 
BA history. 


more than the mon p ng ‘ 
—Contemporary Review, 








NEW VOLUME IN “COUNTRY BOOKS.” 

ALPINE PLANTS OF eveors,. t er with 
Cultural Hints. By HAROLD UART THOMPSON, 
F.S.L. With 64 coloured plates (311 figures). Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 
238 pages. Large Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


By the Author of “ One Life and the Next.” 


EBB AND FLOW: A Novel. By Mrs. IRWIN SMART, 
Author of “ One Life and the Next.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, és. 








GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadwav House, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY 
FROM WINCHESTER TO CANTERBURY. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Avy). New and Revised 
Edition. With Illustrations from Drawings in Line and 
Colour, specially made for this Work by A. H. Hatiam 
Murray. Square demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This is a description of the ancient road, still known as The Pilgrims’ Way, 
along which pilgrims to the shrine of St. Thomas travelled from Winchester 
to Canterbury. The text is illustrated with numerous Plates in Colour and 
Black-and- White, from Drawings by Mr. Hallam Murray, which give the reader 
a good idea of the beautiful scenery, picturesque houses, and other antiquities 
along the old road. 


VIOLET JACOB’S NEW NOVEL. 
FLEMINGTON 6s. 


An exciting story of the 45. Flemington is an unusual type of hero whose 
experiences among the Jacobites make fresh ing even in this crowded 
department of romance, 


FRECKLES. 
By GENE STRATTON-PORTER. A Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Nearly 200,000 copies of this delightful novel have been sold in America and 
England. The love story of Freckles, a nameless waif, with ‘‘the Angel” is 
full of charm and of most appealing sentiment. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
ARTILLERY 


(Crimean Period). By Colonel JULIAN JOCELYN, late 
R.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 
While tracing the important changes in organization that took place dur- 
ing the Crimean period, the book deals mainly with the services of the Royal 
Artillery in the Crimea. Artillery operations cannot be understood without 
reference to the other arms, and the Crimean War cannot be understood 
without reference to the part borne by our allies. The author has not lost 
sight of these points, and trusts his picture is in true proportion. 


GUN-RUNNING AND THE INDIAN 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER. 


By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL. With Maps and Ilustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo. 9s, net. 

This work aims at bringing out more clearly the vital importance of the 
suppression of gun-running in the Persian Gulf to the preservation of tran- 
quillity on the North-West Frontier of India. In England it is not generally 
realized what an integral part of frontier policy is this suppression of gun- 
running, the interest of the public in which has been chiefly traceable to the 
adventurous nature of the undertaking, rather than to any effect it may 
ultimately have on the peace of the border. 


By HENRY LAMOND, Secretary of the Loch Lomond 
Angling Improvement Association. With Illustrations. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Anglers will find from this volume that it is still possible to treat of their 
fascinating sport in a fresh and original manner. The sketches are replete 
with thoughtful suggestion, and the descriptive passages are instinct with 
that feeling for natural fact which characterizes the work of the best angling 
writers. The more serious studies are timely in their treatment of subjects 
which are at present engrossing the angling world in Scotland, No more 
complete treatise on the law of Trout fishing has ever appeared. 


Translated from the French of EMILE FAGUET by Miss 
BEATRICE BARSTOW. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This work has attracted widespread attention, and exhibits many of 
the dominant tendencies of the democracy of the present day to discourage 
the highest talent in all the priucipal walks of life, and to encourage 
mediocrity and incompetence, to the ultimate detriment of the nation and 
national character, 


CHILDREN AND THE LAW 


By W. H. STUART GARNETT. With an Introduction by 
the Rt. Hon. WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 

This is a survey of the law relating to children, and particularly to the 
children of the poor. This branch of law has of recent years become so 
voluminous and complex, and the number of persons interested in its adminis- 
tration has so greatly increased, that some such work has become a necessity. 
It is designed to answer those legal circumstances which are constantly pre- 
sented to teachers, school managers, members of local education authorities 
and care committees, and all those engaged in philanthropic work among 
children and their parents. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Work and Thought. 
Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL D., F.RB.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc. F.R.S. 


OCTOBER. 184 Pages. 5s. net. 

Mathematics in English Schools.—Cuaar.es Goprrer, M.A. 

Tradition in Education. A Plea for a Modified Curriculum, and for the 
ae Recognition of ual Instruction in School.—T. 8S. Usuen- 
woop, B.Sc. 

The Basic Principles of Protective Coloration in the Animal King- 
dom.—Mrs. Arruur Bet. 

Bases of Bio-Chemical Interest derived from the Proteins.—Gsoraz 

ARGER, 5c, 

The Ethics of Food. III. Bread (continued). (Illustrated.) 

The wy xs of an Agricultural Experiment Station.—A. D. Hatt, 


The Humphrey Internal-Combustion Pump.—Hvaz pz P. Biexsrt, B.Sc, 


(Lilustrated.) 

The Action of Gravity upon the Movements of Aquatie Micro- 
Organisms.—Harotp Wacer, F.R.S. 

The Corrosion of Iron and other Metals. II. H.E.A. (Illustrated.) 


Reviews. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New Lis 


oon ae 
FOUR NEW VOLUMES ARE JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS op 
WILLIAM MORRIS, 


(Vols. L-XIT. now ready.) 
This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 on} 
be sold. Orders are only received for the set of twent fi 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the on bat 
this amount may be paid in six instalments of TWO GUINEAS 
each, as the volumes are published. [ Prospectus sent on application, 





English Songs of Italian Freedom. 
Chosen and Arranged with an Introduction by @. MACAD, 
LAY TREVELYAN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 4g 

Mr. Trevelyan has written a special historical and literary Intro. 
duction to the Poems, which are by many of our most distinguished 
poets, and elucidatory notes have been added where necessary, 


rs 
Lectures on Poetry. By J. W. MACKAIL, MA, 
LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Postage 64, 
Contents: The Definition of Poetry—Poetry and Life—Virgi 
and Virgilianism—The Aneid—Arabian Lyric Poetry—Arabigy 
Kpic and Romantic Poetry—The Divine Comedy—Shakespeare’y 
Sonnets—Shakespeare’s Romances—The Poetry of Oxford— 
Imagination—Keats—The Progress of Poetry. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Springs of Helicon: A Study in the Progress of English 
Poetry from Chaucer to Milton. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net, 
Lectures on Greek Peetry. Svo. 9s. 6d. net. 
The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. Translated from 
the Latin into English Prose. Square l6mo. 5s. 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Eiited, 
ee Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes. 8yo, 
Pocket Edition, 2 vols. (Greek Text, 1 vol.) (English Translation, 
1 vol.), feap 8vo, gilt top, each 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, 
By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 8vo. 9s. net. [ Postage 6d, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Successors of Drake. Drake and the Tudor Navy. 
With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, With a History of the Bise of 
8vo. 21s. England as a Maritime Power, 


With Illustrations and Ma 
The Campaign of Trafalgar. pe 
With Charts and Diagrams, 8vo, 2 vols., crown 8vo. 16s, 
1és, net. England in the Mediter. 


ranean: a Study of the Kise 
Engiand in the Seven Years’ and Influence of British Power 
ar. A Study in Combined 


. within the Straits, 100-171, 
Strategy. 2 vols.,8vo. 2ls, net. 2 vols., 8vo. 24s. net. 


Letters to William Allingham. Eiited ty 
H. ALLINGHAM and E. BAUMER WILLIAMS. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. [ Postage 6d. 

In this volume will be found, among others, letters from Leigh 

Hunt, the Brownings, T'ennyson, Thackeray, Carlyle, Emerson, 

William Morris, Burne-Jones, Ruskin, Dickens, “George Eliot,” 

Holman Hunt, Mill, and Kingsley. 

“A book which no gentlewoman’s library should be without.”— 
Westminster GAzetTs. 


Pins and Pincushions. By E. D. LONGMAN asd 
8. LOCH. With 43 Plates. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Postage 6d. 
“A fascinating nerrative.’’—Daily Graphic. 
_‘*4 most interesting and in many ways charming book.”’—Tatler, _ 
Sociology applied to Practical Politics. 
By J. BEATTIE CROZIER, Author of “ Civilization and 
Progress,” &. 8vo. Qs. net. [ Postage dd. 
“ The author is a challenging and provocative thinker. The busy man should 
avoid him, for not even a hardened reviewer can take up his book without being 
sorely tempted to read it through.’’— Ethical World, 


The Rules and Principles of Auction 
Bridge. By “BASCULE,” Bridge Editor of The [lw 
trated Sporting and Dramatic News, &c. Containing the law 
of Auction Bridge as approved by the Committee of the Port 
land Club (1909), with Explanatory Notes. Fcap 8vo. % 
net. [ Postage 3d, 

Life and Work of the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. By J. F. & 
CARTER. Based on “The Life and Letters of Thomas 
Thellusson Carter, by Archdeacon Hutchings.” Illustrated. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. [Postage 44. 


Sermons and Addresses. 
By EDWARD KING, D.D., late Bishop of Lincoln. Edited 
by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. Crown 8v0. 
2s. 6d. net. [ Postage 44. 


Miracles: Papers and Sermons contri- 
buted to The Guardian. By W. LOCK, D.D, ™. 
SANDAY, D.D., H. S. HOLLAND, D.D., H. H. WILLIAMS, 
M.A., and A. @. HEADLAM, D.D. With a Prefatory Not 
by H.S. HOLLAND, D.D. Cr. 8vo. [ Postage 34 

oe 


2s. 6d. net. 
*,* An Illustrated List of Books for Christmas 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 
will be sent post free on application. 
































Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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NOW COMPLETE. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING 


By HALDANE MACFALL 


With an Introduction by Franx Branewrn. In Eight Volumes. Illustrated with 200 reproductions in colour 
of the world’s most famous pictures. 
Vol. I. THE RENAISSANCE IN CENTRAL ITALY. 
Il. THE RENAISSANCE IN VENICE. 
Ill. THE LATER ITALIANS AND THE GENIUS OF SPAIN. 
IV. THE RENAISSANCE IN THE NORTH AND THE FLEMISH GENIUS. 
pes V. THE DUTCH GENIUS. Vol. Vi. THE FRENCH GENIUS. 
» VU. THE BRITISH GENIUS. » VIIlL THE MODERN GENIUS. 


Price 7s. 6d. net per volume, £3 net the set. 
The Publishers have introduced an attergative Uptine ; Meat wit beak bd volume separately at 7e. 6d. net. 

First among critics in our own day, among artist critics as distinct from art critics, is Haldane Macfall. He is an artist as 
well as a controversialist, a creator as well as acritic. . . . Never before has publisher offered so handsome an art volume to the 
public at so reasonable a price. . . . Those who are interested in only one period of art are not forced to buy the whele eight volumes, 
although I doubt very much if there are many lovers of pictures who will not desire to possess the set after seeing Volume I.”— 
Houszoox Jackson in Black and White. 








NOW COMPLETE 


THE BOOK OF DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


ITS FORM, COLOUR, AND HISTORY 
By EDWIN FOLEY 


With 100 reproductions in full colour from drawings by the Author, and 1,000 text Illustrations ; 
correlated chart of British Woodwork Styles, etc., etc. 


In two volumes, cloth gilt, £2 10s. net the set. 
“The range of the book is the most comprehensive that has been yet taken in any single work of the kind, and the leading 


feature is an abundance of coloured plates of some of the best and of many little-known but notable examples. ... Mr. Foley's 
work is‘ remarkably minute, and it is highly instructive to the art student, as well as a liberal education to the connoisseur,”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“It is a handsome volume, and its beauty of colour alone raises it to a high rank among books on furniture. ... Mr. Foley’s 


examples are chosen with great care and are reproduced admirably. That he sets store greatly by them is chown by his elaborate 
descriptions of the plates. He has had the happy thought of combining into one design several articles, such as oakwork, tapestry, 
and architectural effects, the result being to produce a real picture rather than a mere example of cabinet work. . . . The artistic 
feeling of Mr. Foley is the dominant note in this book.”—Athenzum. 





Vol. II. and Sect. VI. Ready. 


THE BRITISH BIRD BOOK 


ILLUSTRATED BY TWO HUNDRED DRAWINGS IN COLOUR OF BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS, 
AND NUMEROUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF THEIR NESTS 
The work gives careful description of the birds and a more complete account of the habits than 
has ever yet been attempted. 
Editor—F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. (Oxon.) 
CONTRIBUTORS—J. L. Bonnorz, M.A., Witt1am Farren, F. C. R. Jourparn, W. P. Pycrarr, Epmunp 
Szious, A. L. Taomson, W. R. Oaitvie Grant, Miss E. L. Turner. 
ARTISTS—Miss W. Austen, G. E. Cotums, H. Gronvoitp, G. E. Loner, A. W. Srany, and others. 
In 12 sections at 10s. 6d. net per section, and in 4 volumes, buckram, gilt tops, at 36s. net per vol. Also 
an édition de luxe (350 copies signed and numbered) at 21s. net per section, and in 4 volumes, half-morocco, 


gilt tops, at £4 4s. net per volume. 
“Its chief recommendation is that it seeks to focus attention on the habits of our native birds, as opposed to the array of 
accepted facts that form the stock-in-trade of the ordinary compiler.”—Athenwum. 
“The coloured plates in the present volumes are exceedingly pleasing and charming in every way.”—Nature. 


ROSES | 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Member of Council National Rose Society. 
The latest volume of the PRESENT-DAY GARDENING SERIES. 
A practical book on Roses for the Garden and Roses for Exhibition. Eight Plates reproduced from actual 
specimens in their natural colours. Boards 2s. 6d. net. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 
The series is edited by R. Hooper Pearson, the Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, and each volume has been 
entrusted to the most eminent expert of the day in his particular subject. Other volumes already issued are Sweet 
Peas; Pansies, Violas, and Violets; Daffodils; Orchids; Carnations and Pinks; Rhododendrons and Azaleas ; 











Lilies ; Apples and Pears; Root and Stem Vegetables. These are all issued at 1s. 6d. net, Roses being a double vol. 
“Each volume is written by a high authority, or several high authorities, and contains eight very handsome coloured plates, The 
text gives directions for cultivation and propagation, and treats of hybrids, diseases, exhibitions, botanical characters, and everything 


connected with the plants on which a gardener can desire knowledge. They are marvels of cheapness and of the greatest value to the 
professional and the amateur gardener.”—Spectator. 











NOBLE WOMEN 


Margaret of Seotland—Catherine of Siena—Vittoria Colonna—Jeanne d’Albret—Rachel Russe!l—Grisell 
Baillie—Louise of Prussia—Sarah Siddons—Jenny Lind—Louisa Aleott—Catkerine Booth—Borothea Beale : 
A Series of Popular Studies of Queens, Saints, Artists, and Leaders from the Eleventh Century to Yesterday, 

By MRS. C. C. CAIRNS. 
Illustrated with 7 portraits in Photogravure. Large square &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 








London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 67 LONG ACRE, W.C., and EDINBURGH. 
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G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 


Dr. ROSE’S LIFE OF PITT. 


WILLIAM PITT AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 
WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT WAR. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Plates. 168. net. each. 

Dr. Rose’s work contains the latest and most authoritative account of the events which led up to the Union, and is therefore of 
special interest at the present time. 

“The two volumes form one of the most complete historical biographies our language ean show. Learning 
wide and deep, care and industry in unravelling the smallest detail, and clearheadedness in handling the 
intricate threads of the unravelment, these, allied to a well-maintained dispassionateness, have resulted ina 
great achievement. Never have the strategy and tactics of the pounger Pitt been submitted to a light so bright 
and unflickering, and until the passage of time has a other lights in which to regard the years of tha 
ine Revolution, there is no room for another exhaustive biography of England’s Premier.”—EVening 
STANDARD, 








By the same Author. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Including New Materials from the British Official Records. Fifth Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. In Two Volumes, Large Post 8vo, 18s. net. Also acheaper edition, without the Illustrations, 2 vols., 10s, net, 


“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, 
often as the task has been attempted.”—The Times. 





NOW READY. Vol. Il., completing the work. Demy 8vo. With three | Each with 8 Colour Plates by W. RUSSELL FLINT, and Decorative Covers, 
Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Hanoverian Queens of Favourite Savoy Operas. 


: s ‘ Each containing the full Libretto, revised by the Author, 
By Alice Drayton Greenwood. Tho Mikado. lolanthe. 


Containing Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline of Brunswick (Queen 
of George IV.), Adelaide (Queen of William IV.) The Pirates of Penzance. Patience. 

Vol. I. (previously published) contains 1 Dorothea (Wife of George I.) “A source of sheer delight to the many who rejoice én Savoy opera... , 
and Caroline of Ansbach (Queen of George II.) Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations are throughout in striking harmony with 





a. allt : the spirit of the text. ... Wethink that few persons have hitherto applied 
To be completed in Six Vols. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each, Vol. Il. NOW themselves to the study of the Gilbertian libretti, but there is no doubt that 


READY. Vol. 1. previously published. these delightful books will add greatly to their number.’’—Athenzum, 


The Correspondence of Jane Eyre. — %cnove oroms 
Jonathan Swift. With an Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


4 itt. D. Crown 8vo. With 8 Illustrations in Colour, and 6 in Black and White, 
. Edited by F Elrington Ball, bg > designed Title-page, Covers, and End-papers. By M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the BISHOP OF | 3s. 6a. net. 


OSSORY. 


— ta? By 
(2vols. Imperial 8vo, with upwards of 250 Dlustrations, £2 10s. net. Sylvia S Lovers. rs. Gaskell. 
A Histor of French With numerous Colour Plates, and specially designed Title-page, Covers, 
y and End-papers. By M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Architecture. The Adventures of Don 

From the Reign of Charles Vill. to the Death of . 
Mazarin. Quixote. 

By Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., F.S.A. MOTTEUX’S Translation adapted. Illustrated by 
Author of “The History of Renaissance Architecture in England.” PAUL HARDY. 


aE — ———$__—_—__—_—_——_————— | Post 8vo. With 8 full-page Illustrations ip C. le ir, and 12 in Black and 
Crown 8vo, with many Illustrations. 6s. net. White, designed Title-page, End-papers, and Binding. &s. net. 











William Morris to Wh istler. Undoubtedly the Gire Book of the Senesn for Young People. 
Papers and Addresses on Art and Craft and the Commonweal, The Peter Pan Picture Book. 


By Walter Crane. 


Also an Edition de Luxo, strictly limited to 350 copies. Medium 8vo, With The Story of the Play retold for Children, with 23 full-page Colour Plates ty 


, Bud-papers desi . ALICE B. WOODWARD. 
SS ee ee om, New and Cheaper Edition of this popular book. Crown 4to, Sixth large 


edition. 3s. 6d. net, 





Uniform with “ The Barsetshire Novels.” 


Phineas Finn The Queen’s Treasures Series. 
° Crown 8vo, Each with 8 Colour Plates, designed Title-page, Covers, and 
By Anthony Trollope. End-papers, 2s. 6d, net each, 


With a critical Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. A Great Emergency 


2 Vols. 38. Gd. net cach. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net each, and other Stories. By Mrs. Ewing. 
MASTERS OF LITERATURE. New Vo.ume, Illustrated by M, V. WHEELHOUSE, 


De Quincey. 


By 
A Selection of the Finest Passages from his Works, Chosen and Arranged, Good Wives. Louisa M. Alcott. 
with E2itorial Connexions and a Biographical Critical Introduction by _ 
SIDNEY LOW. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELRWUSE. 

















~ Loxpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Git, at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.) and Published lp Joun Banus for the “Sractato® ” 
(Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street. in the Precinct of the Savoy. Strand, in the County of Middieses, Saterday, November 25th. 191l. 





